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THE PUBLISHERS’ PAGE 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON’S EXCUSE 


Although Meredith Nicholson is best 
known as a writer of “best sellers,” espe- 
cially his latest novel, “‘THe PRroor oF THE 
Puppinc,” his literary accomplishments 
are not limited always to published works. 
Perhaps if his sons were asked what they 
regard as their father’s masterpiece, they 
would submit the following note which 
Mr. Nicholson recently sent to the boys’ 
teacher: 

“Dear Sir: It is with deep regret that I 
am obliged to report that my two boys, 
Meredith and Lionel, were taken seriously 
ill to-day, just after luncheon. We hurriedly 
summoned the doctor, who after a brief 
examination, pronounced their malady 
well-marked and clearly defined circusitis. 
When I was a lad, away back in the consul- 
ship of Plancus, I too suffered every Spring 
from this painful disease. It is not uncom- 
mon, I understand, and is particularly 
malevolent in its manifestations upon youth 
about the time the green comes back in the 
trees and the lilacs bloom in the dooryard. 

“Our physician prescribed the usual rem- 
edy in such cases — an afternoon under a 
large tent, in close conjunction to elephants, 
zebras, rhinoceri, hippopotami and the 
common or garden ostrich. 

“T am glad to say that this treatment 
proved efficacious and that both boys are 
now in prime condition. 

‘In these circumstances I beg that you 
will excuse their unavoidable and regret- 
able absence from school. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Merepita NIcHOLson. 

“P.S. The boys had a bully good time.” 


A “PILGRIM FATHER” 


It may surprise many readers of Law- 
rence B. Evans’s “Lire or Samuet W. 
McCatv” to learn that the famous Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts is not a New Eng- 
lander: 

“While Mr. McCall was in Congress he 
was invited to speak on Forefathers’ Day 
before the New England Society of Phila- 
delphia, and was introduced to the audience 
as a real Yankee from New England. He 
greatly surprised his hearers by saying he 
was probably the only person present who 
was a native of Pennsylvania. In speaking 


of the matter afterward, he said they were 
somewhat disconcerted when they found he 
had never seen New England until he was 
16. But they were reconciled to the situa- 
tion when he told them that he had married 
a Mayflower descendant; and as he and 
Mrs. McCall were the parents of five chil- 
dren, he could claim to be literally one of 
the ‘Pilgrim Fathers.’” 


READING FOR THE BLIND 


William Roscoe Thayer’s “Lire anp 
Letrers oF Joun Hay” will soon be avail- 
able in Braille type for the blind. The pub- 
lishers have recently given an unbound set 
of the two volumes to the National Library 
for the Blind, in Washington, D.C. This 
set will be divided into sections and sent 
out to many blind workers who will per- 
form the task of transcribing it into Braille. 
The book will make ten volumes when 
completed. 


TEACHING CHURCH HISTORY 


Teachers who have difficulty in interest- 
ing their classes in church history will find 
delight and inspiration in Dean Hodges’s 
“Tue Earty Cuurcn.” One no longer con- 
fuses Justin Martyr and Polycarp after 
reading the story of the former walking the 
beach in despair and encountering “‘an old 
man who referred him to the apostles.” 
Dr. Hodges’s intimate, easy, and human 
treatment of the great ebbs and flows in the 
life of the church does not detract from the 
tremendous final impression that “‘God is 
working his purpose out as year succeeds to 
year,” and “Tue Earty Cuurcn” opens 
an alluring door to what might otherwise 
be to the average lay reader as a mighty but 
closed cathedral. 


‘* KITCHENER’S MOB”’ 


Proof sheets of James Norman Hall’s un- 
censored war story, “ Kitchener’s Mob,” 
were sent to England as soon as they were 
ready, and the success of the book there is 
indicated in advance by the order for a 
large edition which was cabled for at once. 
The book was published here last month 
ahd is already in its third printing. 
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DEVOTED 


THE NEWER NATIONALISM 


From the very beginning the Fourth 
of July has been the occasion upon 
which American children have been 
reminded that they were Americans 
and urged to be good and true 
Americans. It has been the time 
when the children first learned the 
meaning of the flag and the neces- 
sity of loyalty to the flag. In short 
it has been the day upon which we 
have taught the great lesson of pa- 
triotism. 

Last year, on the Fourth of July, 
there was but little modification in 
that lesson; the children listened, 
as generations of children before 
them had listened, to the call to be 
good Americans. If any addition 
was made to the lesson, it was to the 
effect that it was a glorious thing 
for the English to be good English 
and the French to be good French,— 
indeed, for a member of any nation 
to be completely and fully national. 

But, in the year just passed, the 
second year of the great war, has 
there not come a change in our at- 
titude toward nationalism, and so 
toward patriotism? Have we not 
come to feel that America, or Eng- 
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land, or France, or any nation, is 
made up of various kinds of persons, 
— some good, some bad, and some 
indifferent, and that, “Be an 
American,” “Be an Englishman,” 
or any other similar injunction is 
not a sufficient watchword for the 
children of the coming generation, 
the citizens of the future? What 
we now feel it necessary to do is to 
make clear to the children that the 
patriots of the world are those who 
love, not one flag nor one nation, 
but justice and right; who, more- 
over, are willing to sacrifice them- 
selves in order that justice and right 
may obtain. 

On the Fourth of July of this year 
it is likely that this is the lesson 
that will be taught to the children 
of America. A paradoxical result 
will be that the American flag will 
thereby come to mean to them more 
than it has ever meant to those 
Americans who were taught to be 
citizens of America, and not citizens 
of that part of the whole world 
composed of the fine, the true, and 
the self-sacrificing. They will be 
more truly national for being in- 
ternational. 
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USING THE PIAZZA IN SUMMER 


THE great majority of persons who 
live in small cities or towns do not 
go away from home in the summer 
time. In most cases their houses are 
built as are the houses in the sub- 
urbs of our great cities, with a view 
to comfort for both winter and sum- 
mer. What is provided as a miti- 
gation of the heat in summer? 
Shade trees in many cases, and in 
practically all cases the piazza, — 
sometimes a back- and a side- as 
well as a front-piazza. At the end 
of the day, after the evening meal, 
the members of the family are apt 
to sit on the piazza. But was it 
intended to provide coolness only 
for that brief time? 

The piazza might’be so used that 
it would provide as much coolness 
in summer as the furnace does heat 
in winter. If at the side or the back 
of the house, it might constitute not 
only a sitting-room at any time of 
the day, but also a dining-room. 
Even if at the front of the house, 
and the only piazza, it might be so 
screened with vines that it could 
still be put to the same use. It is 
amazing how much cooler is one’s 
remembrance of a summer spent 
mainly on the piazza! 

In addition to coolness there is 
another important element in the 
more complete use of the piazza in 
summer; namely, it gives a change 
of scene, that. most necessary of 
things. It has already been sug- 
gested in these pages that members 
of a family exchange bed-rooms dur- 
ingthesummer. This will help give 
a sense of change; but nothing will 
help in this direction quite so much 
as moving the sitting-room and the 
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dining-room to the piazza. This 
not only takes them from their ac- 
customed places, but takes them to 
that best place of all, outdoors. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED NAP : 


Ir is an interesting fact that quite 
one half of the naughtiness of chil- 
dren is due to fatigue: — practi- 
cally all cases of fretfulness, very 
nearly all quarrels, almost every fit 
of sulks. This being the case, it 
would seem that mothers would al- 
most instinctively see to it that their 
children are provided with longer 
rest periods. Why is this not done? 

I think one reason is that the nap, 
excepting for babies, has so largely 
gone out of fashion. Time was 
when every child under six years 
of age took a nap regularly every 
afternoon, and occasionally in the 
morning also. At the present day, 
when so many children over three 
years old attend kindergarten, all 
small children seem, as one of my 
friends recently said, “‘older than 
children of that age used to seem.” 
The result is that the nap has been 
given up. It might well be resumed. 
The result would be happier, health- 
ier, and better behaved children. 

But children are not the only per- 
sons for whom naps have gone out 
of fashion. Mothers take naps less 
regularly than was once the case. 
The consequences are as serious as 
in the case of children, and, if one 
may say so, very much the same. 
Many a mother falls a victim to 
them; she may escape them almost 
entirely by taking regular naps. 
Why should she not revive the nap 
for her children and incidentally for 
herself? 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE REFORMATION 


WE are apt to think of the Reforma- 
tion as a revolt against the papacy 
brought about by Martin Luther, 
in Germany, forgetting that every 
far-reaching reform was long in 
process of germination. In one sense 
of the word, the Reformation was 
due to the long struggle between 
the popes and the emperors, the 
popes and kings, and this contest 
was in process for centuries. It 
was inevitable in England that this 
warfare, so long in progress, should 
involve many other forces than the 
personal powers of pope’ or king. 
To explain the Reformation we 
must take all these into account. 
First in order comes the growing 
spirit of nationality. This had its 
basis in the love of freedom and of 
democratic self-government which 
the Saxons brought with them to 
England. In the strife of the vari- 
ous kingdoms for supremacy, the 
war with the Danes, and in the as- 
similation of Danes and Normans 
this national spirit was in steady 
process of development. It was 
curbed by a firm hand in the days 
of William the Conqueror, but only 
to start forth with greater vigor as 
the union of racial elements went 
on. The balance of power having 
shifted for the time from the king 
to the people during John’s reign, 
the Great Charter was made secure 


and the national spirit given a new 
lease of life. 

No state of affairs lasted very 
long, as king succeeded king, and 
attempts were made to nullify the 
Charter; or, in favorable intervals, 
new efforts were made by the people 
to secure truly representative gov- 
ernment. No virtue or possession 
of such value as national liberty is 
gained in a twinkling. But freedom 
once gained in an important direc- 
tion, it is sure to be contended for 
in others. Therefore we note the 
significance for religious liberty of 
the gradually acquired political 
freedom. It was natural that a 
people able to secure such rights as 
representation in the House of 
Commons should claim the privi- 
lege of thinking and worshipping 
in their own way. This process of 
change would have continued even 
if the popes had succeeded in hold- 
ing the kings in subjection. 

The religious life of the people 
was also a factor. This life varied 
in power and influence with the va- 
rying conditions of the priesthood. 
When the clergy became corrupt 
and selfish, when they bore as little 
as they could of the common bur- 
dens of the kingdom, the people 
naturally turned aside. This re- 
action against the Church was over- 
come for a time when the begging 
friars came with their new religious 
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impetus and their efforts to help the 
common people. But it was to be 
expected that eventually the people 
at large would react, and that they 
should seek other expressions of the 
religious life. 

More important still, during this 
long period now under considera- 
tion the intellectual life of the 
people was growing, and there 
cannot be any considerable degree 
of religious freedom until there is 
intellectual independence. This was 
partly a question of language at 
first. During the periods when 
Latin was the official language and 
the language of literature it was 
difficult for the English spirit to 
find intellectual expression. But 
with the revival of English as the 
accepted language there came in- 
creased opportunity for national 
development. Thus it happened 
that the age of Chaucer coincided 
in large degree with the age of cor- 


ruption and decline within the* 


Church. The national spirit which 
might under other conditions have 
remained content with the estab- 
lished order of things found expres- 
sion through the growth of thought 
and literature. This quest for an- 
other channel of expression was not, 
to be sure, an entirely new one. 
Both learning and literature had 
flourished to a great degree har- 
moniously with the authority of 
the popes. Roger Bacon, for ex- 
ample, a genuine man of science, 
was permitted by the pope to prose- 
cute his literary endeavors at a 
time when the friars were not sup- 
posed to have anything to do with 
learning. But such guarded oppor- 
tunities are of course meagre in the 
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extreme in contrast with free ex- 
pression of literary genius. Thus 
Chaucer could indulge in jests at 
the corruptions of the clergy, and 
with equal freedom portray the 
vices of any other class of people in 
England, and all for the sake of 
literary art. Thus Langland, with 
his Piers the Plowman, could write 
in the rough vernacular, and give 
expression to the democratic spirit 
of his age. 

Meanwhile, the thirst for knowl- 
edge had been growing, and the uni- 
versities were increasing in power. 
Here, too, there were many vicissi- 
tudes, for the universities, such as 
Oxford, were sometimes to serve the 
old order, again to work against it. 
No point was won without struggle. 
But history shows that in the long 
run no power whatsoever can long 
withstand the force of education. 
The increase of political power 
among the common people means 
in the course of time increased de- 
sire for education and for free ex- 
pression in language. Greater free- 
dom for literary expression prepares 
the way for a further increase of 
political power. What increases the 
influence of free education presently 
fosters freedom in religion. Thus 
the way is steadily made ready for 
the great revolt against the domi- 
nation of the Church. While the 
Church is partly at fault, in so far 
as it becomes corrupt or trespasses 
upon the political rights of kings 
and people, the greater cause is 
found in the broadening education 
of the people, in the growth of hu- 
manism in contrast to mere alle- 
giance to authority. 


H. W. D, 
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THE AGE OF JOHN WICLIF 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


It is profitable to dwell for a time 
on the memorable period when the 
first great Protestant arose, for it 
reminds us of the centuries of prep- 
aration that made his work pos- 
sible and of the consequences which 
we all enjoy. The age does not fully 
explain John Wiclif, and surely Wi- 
clif did not create his age. But in 
his time, as in all other productive 
periods, the man and the age be- 
longed intimately together, and 
both served the purposes of God. 

Little is known concerning the 
early life of Wiclif. He was born in 
Yorkshire, near Richmond, about 
1324, was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, where he was dis- 
tinguished for proficiency in schol- 
astic philosophy and theology. The 
. university of Paris was then in a 
period of decay, Oxford was in the 
ascendant, and at Oxford Wiclif 
distanced all intellectual rivals. In 
1361, he became master of one of 
the colleges, Balliol, also rector of a 
near-by parish, and later a lecturer 
on divinity at Oxford. In him the 
rising spirit of national liberty 
reached the point where it boldly 
dared to censure the doctrines and 
corruptions of the Church, and to 
advocate religious freedom. 

In person Wiclif is described as 
frail, with a quick temper and rest- 
less disposition, and apparently little 
likely to stir men into open revolt. 
But he possessed both the charm of 
personality which wins the enthu- 
siasm of hearers, and the clear-cut 
thought which stimulates intellec- 
tual activity and is widely influen- 
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tial as a result. Then too the strug- 
gles he was compelled to face to 
make good his first claims revealed 
in him, as Green put it, the 


master of popular invective, of irony, of 
persuasion, a master politician, an auda- 
cious partisan, the organizer of a reli- 
gious order, the unsparing assailant of 
abuses, the boldest and most indefatigable 
of controversialists, the first Reformer who 
dared, when deserted and alone, to ques- 
tion and deny the creed of the Christendom 
around him, to break through the tradition 
of the past, and with his last breath to as- 
sert the freedom of religious thought against 
the dogmas of the papacy. 


Wiclif had opportunity to ob- 
serve the Church at first hand, for 
he went to Rome as a member of a 
legation sent by Edward III to Pope 
Gregory XI, in 1374, to treat with 
the pope concerning benefices and 
other abuses. After his return Wi- 
clif denounced the pope as “ Anti- 
christ, the proud worldly priest of 
Rome.” He was prosecuted for 
heresy before the Bishop of London, 
in 1377, but was protected by his 
friend John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, whose favor he had gained 
by defending the authority of the 
king in contrast with papal aggres- 
sion. Wiclif was also summoned to 
appear before a synod which as- 
sembled at Lambeth, in 1378. This 
time it was the common people who 
came to his rescue. Before the case 
could be decided the Londoners 
broke into the court and frightened 
the bishops. The schism of the 
Church caused by the election of 
two popes, in 1378, was also a favor- 
ing event. 

The bold Reformer assailed the 
doctrine of the transubstantiation 
in a series of lectures delivered at 
Oxford, in 1381, and was sum- 
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moned before the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for trial, in 1382. His 
views were promptly condemned, 
and measures were adopted for the 
suppression of his views — always 
an excellent way to advertise and 
increase the influence of heretical 
doctrines. In a later trial before 
the clergy at Oxford, Wiclif appears 
to have made some concessions, and 
to have suffered the consequences 
of his liberal views. The penalty in- 
flicted upon him was expulsion from 
the university of Oxford. 

Later in life, this “founder of our 
later English prose,” as he is some- 
times called, undertook a work of 
most far-reaching consequences, 
that is, the English version of the 
Bible from the Latin Vulgate, the 
first complete English translation 
ever made. This alone was an act of 
heresy, strange as it may seem. His 
version soon became a proscribed 
book, and remained so until the 
Reformation had done its great 
work. This Bible was a great gift 
to the cause of reform and to the 
English spirit. 

The central interest of Wiclif is 
sometimes stated as the endeavor 
to lead the Church back to the true 
Christianity of apostolic times. In 
those times the mediation of priest, 
pope and organization was not 
deemed necessary; but each human 
being was supposed to have direct 
means of access to God as Saviour 
and Redeemer of men. 

The more direct way of putting 
Wiclif’s principle is to put the em- 
phasis on the idea of dominion. In 
the most famous of his works, De 
Domino Divino (The Kingdom of 
God), Wiclif bases his argument on 
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an interpretation of society by 
showing that all authority is “ found- 
ed in grace.” ‘That is, dominion 
rests with God alone, even in the 
case of political sovereigns and 
others outside of the Church who 
hold power. Men may indeed usurp 
power in Church and State and we 
may be compelled to obey them. 
But that does not change the real 
order, or true dominion. A king is 
as truly a representative of God on 
earth as a pope, each in his province. 
Thus the people of England would 
be directly subject to their own po- 
litical customs, and under an au- 
thority as great as any the pope 
could wield in his domain. 

The real force of this theory for 
the people of England and for the 
Reformation lies in the fact that it 
bestows upon the people at large 
that liberty of conscience for which 
Martin Luther so valiantly pleaded 
in the flood-tide of reform. Inas- 
much as each human soul has direct 
access to the heavenly Father, man 
is in many respects responsible to 
God alone. The throne of God, not 
that of king or pope, is the court of 
last appeal, of the directly human 
appeal. One must obey the divine 
command above all others. Thus 
the way was open for freedom of 
thought or divergence of opinion. 
Guided by his own conscience a 
man could consult the Scriptures, 
put before him at last in his own 
language, and act in accordance 
with the enlightenment which they 
afford. 

This is in some respects a differ- 
ent teaching from that of the later 
Reformers, for it emphasizes the 
dominion of God rather than the 
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doctrine of salvation by faith, later 
preached by Luther. But it is no less 
powerful, perhaps more so. Its full 
force was not recognized at first. 
Wiclif’s ideas worked their way to 
the Continent and prepared the 
way for the Reformation in Bo- 
hemia. His translation of the Bible 
was spread throughout the country 
among all classes, and steadily ac- 
complished its liberating work with 
the English spirit. Persecutions 
were to follow, and the people were 
to hide their precious copies to read 
them behind locked doors at night. 
Sometimes, too, the people had to 
gather in the forests in order to 
hear the teachings of the Bible ex- 
pounded by preachers who had to 
take their lives in their hands to 
engage in such work. In due time 
the complaint was made by Wiclif’s 
enemies that 


common men and women who could read 
were better acquainted with the Scriptures 
than the most learned and intelligent of the 
clergy. 


This statement shows to what ex- 
tent the new freedom had reached 
the people. 

Passing by the details of the per- 
secutions, we come to a time when 
Wiclif’s followers are sufficiently 
numerous and outspoken to be 
known as Lollards, Psalm-singers 
or Babblers. These taunting names 
were due to the fact that the poor 
preachers of Wiclif’s views were 
charged with being sowers of strife 
and of dangerous doctrines akin to 
what we now call radical socialism. 
Having denounced the greed and 
wealth of the priests, these preach- 
ers turned their denunciations up- 
on other classes, inveighed against 
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property rights, and adopted a kind 
of communism involving the equal 
distribution of property and the 
abolition of lines of social distinc- 
tion. Thus the movement evoked 
condemnation from many points 
of view. 

It was more feasible to op- 
pose it on the ground of its re- 
action against social authority than 
on that of its intellectual basis. 
Thus for the moment the higher 
results were in a measure over- 
looked. Meanwhile, the Peasant 
Revolt, with its disastrous conse- 
quences, had occurred, distracting 
attention from Wiclif’s spiritual 
teachings and throwing discredit 
upon the great Reformer as if he 
had somehow been responsible for 
the entire social revolt. 

By a decree passed at the council 
of the church held in Constance, in 
southern Germany, in 1415, forty- 
four years after the death of Wiclif, 
it was ordered that Wiclif’s body 
be dug up and burned. This shows 
that matters were being traced to 
their sources, for at that council 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
the two great Bohemian Reformers, 
were sentenced to be burned at the 
stake, and these men were Wiclif- 
ites. Tradition says that the ashes 
of Wiclif were thrown into the brook 
flowing by the parsonage once oc- 
cupied by Wiclif, in order that the 
last vestige of the Reformer should 
be lost. But, as one of the historians 
puts it:— 


This brook did convey his ashes into the 
Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the 
narrow sea, and that into the wide ocean. 
And so the ashes of Wiclif are the emblem 
of his doctrine, which is now dispersed all 
the world over. 
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Looking back for the moment 
to the Peasant’s Revolt in Kent, 
Essex, and elsewhere, in 1381, we 
note that there were other reasons 
than those involved in Wiclif’s re- 
form movement for the uprising of 
the people. In previous studies we 
have followed various tendencies 
leading towards political liberty. 
The more we follow those tenden- 
cies in historical detail the more we 
find the popular movement beset 
by difficulties. For the kings were 
all the while struggling to regain 
lost power, or were making new de- 
mands upon the people in order to 
carry on their warfare, notably in 
the case of the wars with France. 
Thus while the commons were rep- 
resented in Parliament and were 
gaining political liberty they were 
often taxed to the limit of human 
patience. It was natural that they 
should break out in open revolt. © 

The occasion came during the 
reign of Richard II (1377-99). The 
death of the Black Prince left his 
son Richard heir to the crown at the 
age of eleven. The government came 
into the control of John of Gaunt 
(a corruption of Ghent, his birth- 
place), who not only opposed reform 
but wasted the nation’s money, 
and aroused the enmity of the la- 
boring classes. With wars on hand, 
and the French fleet raiding the 
English coast, it was necessary to 
find money to pay the soldiers. 
Hence a new form of tax was levied, 
a poll or head tax. Every laborer 
and every member of his family 
over fifteen years of age was re- 
quired to pay what would be equal 
to the wages of an able-bodied man 
for several days’ work. The wages 
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of a day-laborer were then ab@ut a 
penny. The smallest tax for a fam- 
ily of three would represent the en- 
tire pay for nearly a fortnight. A 
graduated poll-tax was levied, in 
1379, and an additional poll-tax, 
in 1380. In 1381, the revolt broke 
out. The money was rudely de- 
manded in every poor man’s cot- 
tage, and its collection caused 
much distress. In attempting to en- 
force payment a brutal collector 
shamefully treated a member of 
Wat Tyler’s family, and Tyler be- 
gan the rebellion by striking the 
collector dead. A multitude of the 
discontented was soon collected on 
Blackheath Common, near London, 
and the revolt was at once under 
full headway. 

John Ball, one of the poor min- 
isters above referred to who had 
become advocates of communism, 
harangued the people in behalf of 
an equal distribution of property, 
insisting that both the gentleman 
and the serf or villein must go; 
said he: — : 

They call us slaves, and beat us if we are 
slow to do their bidding, but God has now 
given us the day to shake off our bondage. 

The outbreak presently became 
general in the southern and eastern 
counties, and reached its greatest 
height in London. For three weeks 
the revolutionists held the capital, 
where they burned and pillaged 
John of Gaunt’s palace. They also 
seized and beheaded the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the chief collector of the 
odious tax, together with certain 
lawyers who were supposably in- 
strumental in drawing up odious 
measures against the people. They 
demanded of the king that villein- 
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age Or slavery be abolished, that the 
rent of agricultural lands be fixed 
by Parliament at a uniform rate in 
money, that trade should be free, 
and that participants in the revolt 
should be pardoned. 

The king promised redress. Mean- 
while, the Mayor of London struck 
Tyler dead, and the revolt collapsed. 
The revolt was thus pathetic in the 
extreme and seemed to have been 
in vain. Merciless executions fol- 
lowed, and Parliament refused to 
consider the peasants’ claims. Yet, 
results began to show themselves 
after a time. The old restrictions 
were gradually loosened, and vil- 
leinage was abolished. Thus the 
English laborer came in time to 
own himself. The participants gave 
their lives, but the commons of the 
following generations reaped the 
fruits of their efforts. 

To the landowners and rulers, 
and to the clergy the revolt seemed 
utterly wicked, and it is so described 
in many histories. But accustomed 
as we are in our day to the other 
point of view, the position of the 
working man, the revolt is merely 
an early instance of the general 
movement towards the enfranchise- 
ment of the people. We may see in 
it as we do in Wiclif’s revolt a justi- 
fiable protest against authority and 
an effort to establish democratic 
rule. It is but one of many signs 
of the growing spirit of the people. 
It is an early chapter in a history 
still working itself out to comple- 
tion. 

The same is true of the state of 
affairs existing after the Black Death 
(so called from the black spots it 
produced on the skin). Nearly half 
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of the laboring population was de- 
stroyed. After the pestilence had 
passed it was impossible to find 
laborers enough to till the soil and 
shear the sheep. The fréemen de- 
manded higher wages, while many 
of the slaves left their masters and 
roamed about the country seeking 
pay for their work. This general 
agricultural strike lasted thirty 
years. With it began the long 
struggle between capitalism and 
labor still in process. 

Thus the age under consideration 
is memorable because it witnessed 
the extension of the reform spirit 
to the lower classes. Wiclif pleaded 
in behalf of the common reason of 
man as the direct clue to the heav- 
enly dominion, the basis of true 
obedience. Others pleaded.for a 
distribution of wealth in favor of all. 
The revolts and strikes indicated 
the right of the poorest classes to 
be heard. It is well to bear all these 
popular movements in mind, as we 
pass the better known events in 
review, remembering that English 
history is by no means a mere rec- 
ord of the succession and deeds of 
nobles and kings. 


ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE 
AGES 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


TueE Middle Ages used to be spoken 
of as the “Dark Ages,” and the 
whole period in western Europe was 
passed upon as a time when the arts 
were lost, when learning was de- 
spised or allowed to fall into decay, 
and when dry scholasticism reigned 
supreme. Sometimes even now the 
term “Dark Ages” occurs, but for 
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the most part we have learned to 
regard the period as one of transi- 
tion and of constructive prepara- 
tion. The former facts are not now 
denied, but we have come to under- 
stand them, to look back to origins 
and forward to results. 

Surely, the Middle Ages in Eng- 
land were centuries of genuine 
achievement. Every movement 
which when viewed close at hand, 
such as the Crusades, we are in- 
clined to regard as with results, we 
judge very differently“if we con- 
sider its consequences in the age 
that followed. If periods of relapse 
and darkness came, they were like 
the intervening periods of other 
ages, and were partly due to the 
reigning sovereign, to the degener- 
acy of the clergy, or to temporary 
calamities such as the Black Death 
and the various wars. Amidst these 
alternations of darkness and light, 
the forces of modern literature were 
gathering, the national spirit was 
growing in power and richness, and 
many other invaluable possessions 
were increasing. 

As far back as 1264, the founda- 
tions were laid for that great and 
influential university, Oxford, out 
of which the English college system 
at large was developed. The same 
age that witnessed the decline of 
chivalry saw a new impetus given 
to higher education, when William 
of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, 
established Winchester College at 
his own expense, and thus set the 
example for founders of public 
schools. New College at Oxford 
followed, and there and in other 
colleges it was possible for young 
men of small means to receive in- 
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struction. This meant a great ad- 
vance in contrast with the monas- 
tic schools, for the students were 
brought together under one roof and 
taught by the best teachers in more 
democratic fashion. Thus the be- 
ginnings of a more fraternal spirit, 
a broader and deeper culture were 
made. It was to be a long struggle 
before education should be truly 
broad and free in spirit, but in this 
as in all the other fields of growth 
there had to be a period of begin- 
nings, of strivings and discourage- 
ments, followed by more permanent 
attainments. 

Inthe reign of Edward III English 
prose writing also made headway, 
in the case of Sir John Mandeville 
and his book of travels. Then came 
Wyclif’s great gift in the shape of 
the English Bible, and Chaucer 
with his Canterbury Tales, the first 
great English poem. Even earlier 
than this, architecture took a new 
start. The changes were seen in the 
castles of Conway and Carnarvon 
in Wales, and Warwick and parts 
of Windsor in England. The 
Norman churches with their heavy 
columns and round arches began 
to give place to the Early English 
churches with the pointed arch, the 
slender clustered columns and ta- 
pering spires, — like that of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, still one of the 
great masterpieces. 

There were many industrial 
changes which no less surely bore 
promise of fruitful results in later 
times. The progress will seem ex- 
ceedingly slow to us unless we re- 
member the extreme difficulties in- 
volved in the overcoming of the 
feudal system in all its ramifications. 
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A period of industrial prosperity 
came at last, during the reign of 
Edward III, when foreign merchants 
were granted full privileges, when 
manufactures were encouraged, and 
the Flemish weavers were made wel- 
come. As a result the artisan came 
into greater prominence, whereas 
England had hitherto been mainly 
an agricultural country. Like the 
soldier of the period, the medieval 
workman was still distinctive. Skill 
rather than machinery was the im- 
portant factor. Labor rather than 
capital was still the central power. 
Artisans were trained for their 
special crafts by seven years of ap- 
prenticeship, and the journeyman 
also enjoyed special preparation for 
the period of master craftsmanship. 
The master craftsman not only 
fitted out his own shop but bought 
his own raw material and sold his 
own goods. He was thus laborer 
and capitalist combined. 

Those were the days, too, of com- 
binations for mutual benefit and 
protection. For the artisans saw the 
advantage of joining with others of 
their craft to form a gild, a type of 
fellowship which, in its earlier form, 
dates as far back as the twelfth cen- 
tury. At the end of the fourteenth 
century most of the trades and occu- 
pations were thus organized, and 
there were in London no less than 
eighty chartered craft-gilds, such for 
example as those representing the 
grocers, fishmongers, ironmongers, 
vintners, mercers, and merchant 
tailors. The gild stood in a measure 
for trade monopoly but also for hon- 
est workmanship and salesmanship, 
for mutual helpfulness of various 
‘kinds, and friendly care in times of 
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illness and trouble. Eventually the 
gilds were influential not only in 
town government, but were repre- 
sented in Parliament through the 
election of burgesses. 

Trade was also carried on in a 
distinctive manner, largely by the 
aid of great fairs held at stated 
times under royal license. The vivid 
picture of Vanity Fair in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, although describ- 
ing the great fair at Sturbridge in 
the seventeenth century, is said to 
give a correct idea of these fairs in 
the time of the Plantagenet kings. 
It is interesting to return in imagi- 
nation to such a centre of trade in 
the region where the wool indus- 
tries flourished, and to picture the 
mode of life when the towns were 
still so local. 

The commerce of the period was 
carried on in the market towns 
known as “staples,” whither ma- 
terial and goods for export were 
carried that the rightful duties 
might be turned over to the govern- 
ment. There were also imports on 
duties. To transport goods to a 
foreign port without first paying the 
tax to the crown might have been 
to incur the death penalty. The 
principal “staple” articles were 
wool, skins, and leather, all of which 
had to pass through the duly ac- 
credited emporium. The Statute of 
Staple, passed in 1353, recognized 


‘the custom, and confirmed the 


rights and privileges of the mer- 
chant under it. Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
published in 1589, mentions 


the first ordination of Staple, or of one 
onely setled Mart towne for the uttering 
of English wools & woollen fells, instituted 


by the sayd K. Edward. 
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One of the English historians has 
pointed out that the growth of the 
gilds was in striking contrast to the 
history of these unions in other 
lands. On the continent there was a 
tendency to form frith-gilds (peace- 
clubs) as early as the ninth and 
tenth centuries. But there these 
societies were met with force and 
rudely abolished. In England they 
were looked upon with favor, and 
the kings were kindly disposed. 
The system later known as the 
“frank-pledge,” between neighbor 
and neighbor, was adopted into 
the social order after the Danish 
wars. 

Let all share the same lot; if any misdo, let 
all bear it, ° 

was the principle. Thus the same 
idea was applied both in small and 
in large groups, and also among fel- 
low tradesmen. A wrong of brother 
against brother was also a wrong 
against the gild. With the more 
extensive application of the prin- 
ciple the whole community became 
organized. Thus the town and city 
forms of government were partly 
results of the gild idea. 

The gilds were not indeed always 
at peace among themselves. The 
merchant gilds originally exercised 
sole jurisdiction over trade within 
the towns. But gradually the trade- 
gilds secured royal charters and 
grew into power until the control 
of trade passed from the mer- 
chants to the -craftsmen. Green 
calls this struggle between the 
“greater folk” and the “lesser 
folk,” the great civic revolution of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. After prolonged contests the 
craftsmen at length forced their 
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way into the town-motes in London, 
set the aldermen and magnates 
aside, and chose their own mayor. 
Then charters were granted to every 
trade, and their ordinances were 
recognized in the mayor’s court. 

The wealthier citizens had to join 
trade-gilds in order to regain their 
influence. The king, Edward III, 
adapted himself to the situation by 
becoming a member of the gild of 
Armorers. Says Green: — 

This time marks the time when the govern- 
ment of our towns had become more really 
pores than it ever again became till the 

unicipal Reform Acts of our own days. 
It had passed from the hands of an oli- 
garchy into those of the middle classes, and 
there was nothing as yet to foretell the 
reactionary revolution by which the trade- 
gilds themselves became an oligarchy as 
narrow as that which they had deposed. 

Another great change of moment 
in the development of the English 
people, little noticed until Green 
called attention to it, was due to the 
rise of a new class of tenant farmers, 
The farmers thus far had lagged 
behind, that is, prior to the time of 
Edward I. They had not been rep- 
resented’ in the government, and 
the industrial changes above men- 
tioned had absorbed the attention 
of the people. But the laws passed 
in Edward’s time enabled the farm- 
ers to enclose the common lands, and 
introduce a system of leases, so that 
presently the farmers had more op- 
portunities for social development 
in their own right. All this meant a 
departure from the feudal system. 
The lord of a manor, for example, 
might now find it more convenient 
and profitable to let the manor to a 
tenant than to cultivate it through 
his bailiff. Thus the system of leas- 
ing had much todowith the develop- 
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merit of the freeman in contrast with 
men who were directly dependent 
on the owners of estates. 

The word “ farm” itself chroni- 
cles the change. Originally, that is, 
in Anglo-Saxon, the feorm was the 
provision supplied by a vassal to 
his liege lord. Later the word stood 
for the revenue or rent from the 
lands under lease; then for the sys- 
tem, method, or act of collecting 
revenue by letting out land; and 
finally for the land itself, occupied 
under this plan. Thus too the farm- 
er, the Anglo-Saxon feormere, was 
a lessee, the purveyor of a gild; or, 
the collector of taxes; and not until 
long afterward the tiller of the soil 
in the sense of ownership. The farm- 
er or lessee was obviously higher 
in rank than those who tilled the 
land in feudal times, and in a sense 
on a level of equality with the land- 
lord. 

With the attainment of freedom 
among farmers it was but one step 
more in the social development to 
the free laborer. This meant that 
the laborer was no longer bound to 
one spot or one master but, given 
such opportunities as the Black 
Death afforded, could wander from 
place to place in quest of greater 
compensation for his toil. The de- 
crease in the number of laborers 
naturally led to an increase in the 
wages offered, hence to the added 
power of the laboring class. 

This in turn meant new enact- 
ments on the part of Parliament, 
for example the statute passed, in 
1351, fixing the price of labor and 
endeavoring to tie the laborers to 
the soil. But this as naturally led 
to fyesh struggles for liberty, for a 
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privilege once gained is likely to be 
fought for until secured again. 
Thus we chronicle the beginnings 
of asocial problem in England which 
has had much to do with the growth 
of the common people. Then, as 
now, the common people were often 
unfortunate in their leaders, for a 
fanatic leader like John Ball, preach- 
ing communism, very seriously in- 
jures a democratic tendency which 
might bring results welcome by all if 
not interfered with by demagogues. 
The gild idea might in fact be re- 
garded as the basis of the modern 
principle of codperation, at its best. 
The greater liberties enjoyed by 
farmers and laborers called for an 
extension of the same principle. 
But the idea of codperation thus 
seen in its promising origins, and 
widely accepted in a reign as agree- 
able to all as that of Edward III, 
appeared amidst a multitude of oth- 
er tendencies, more or less hostile. 
The aristocracy was too strongly 
entrenched to permit the old feudal 
system to be overcome without 
supplying a new means of sustaining 
the barons and landlords. We do 
not as students of medieval Eng- 
land come upon any social change 
or democratic: tendency that is to 
endure in just the form in which it 
first appears, or any permanent im- 
provement secured without losses, 
relapses, and warfare. What we 
note rather is that the Middle Ages 
were times of beginnings, times 
when the same independent, free 
Anglo-Saxon spirit which had con- 
quered the territory of England, 
and had built up the nation into an 
external unit, was working in other 
spheres. These inner social proc- 
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esses preparing for the freer Eng- 
land of a later time are the really 
great tendencies of the period. The 
more thoughtfully we consider them 
the better are we prepared to under- 
stand the English people. Thus we 
may look behind the revolt of a 
Tyler or a Cade to the deep-lying 
social causes, following the upheav- 
als and readjustments that ensue, 
not from the point of view of 
leadership, either that of rebel or 
king, but as expressions of the life 
of the whole people. The rebel lead- 
er could be killed and the revolt put 
down. The religious reformer could 
be persecuted and his books burned. 
Every new privilege gained by the 
people could be offset by a new law. 
But in each case the new spirit 
lived on, to find other forms of ex- 
pression, and eventually to win 
over its opponents. Meanwhile such 
an invention as the printing-press 
was preparing the way for a still 
more effective distribution of the 
new ideas. 


THE ENGLISH NURSERY 
BY EVA MADDEN 


Author of The Little Queen, Soldiers of the 
Duke, etc. 


On one occasion, I was having tea 
with an English friend. We pro- 
longed our chat rather late and her 
husband happened in just as I was 
rising to depart. 

“But why not wait a little,” he 
asked, pleasantly, “and come up 
with us to the nursery?” And it 
was then that I learned of the Eng- 
lish custom of the mother, and 
father, if at home, going up to the 
children, just before dinner, kissing 
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them good-night, hearing their 
prayers and tucking them in. 

It was a beautiful scene and one 
that I shall never forget. In one 
little white cot, Phyllis, aged seven 
or eight, with a whole collection of 
Teddy Bears for playfellows, in an- 
other, baby Gwen, cooing a greet- 
ing to her mother, the young father 
going to one, the mother to the 
other, nurse, with a smile, with- 
drawing on some errand; and then, 
the little prayers. When the par- 
ents, both children tucked in, turned 
to go, there were no outcries, no 
pleadings to stay “‘just a little long- 
er,” but a natural acceptance of the 
law, of the return of nurse and the 
long sleep of twelve hours. 

The arrangements for English 
nurseries depend, of course, upon 
the incomes and position of the par- 
ents. Some rules, however, are com- 
mon to all; the first being that a 
room as large as possible, with every 
possibility for sunlight and air, be 
chosen for the nursery itself. As a 
rule, it is at the top of the house. In 
large establishments, there are al- 
ways the day nursery and the night 
nursery, but a very large proportion 
of children have parents who can 
afford but the one. 

The furnishings of an English 
nursery are always as simple as pos- 
sible. The beds, which are usually 
little iron cots, painted white, have 
high railings round them to prevent 
rolling out. The wall-paper usually 
pictures some nursery legend or 
fairy tale, and the favorite picture 
is Millais’s Bubbles. ‘There are 
chairs for the nurses, chairs for the 
children, — both low and “high,” 
— and often a tiny table or two for 
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games. Since in many houses in the 
country in England, water is not 
yet “laid on,” as the English say, 
on the upper floors, there may be a 
round tub for bathing the children, 
— a function which takes place be- 
fore the open fire, the fire always 
protected by a high wire or brass 
screen. There are chests of drawers 
for the children’s clothes and espe- 
cial places for their toys, — which, 
almost from babyhood, they are 
trained to pick up and replace, 
when they have finished with them. 

The day nursery, when there are 
two nurseries, removes from the 
night nursery toys, tables, and 
little chairs, being really a very sim- 
ply furnished sitting-room, adapted 
to the needs of children. 

The presiding genius of the Eng- 
lish nursery is nurse, “nursie,” or 
“Nannie,” as she is nearly always 
called by her charges. Her author- 
ity is supreme, and it is maintained, 
absolutely, in all she does, by the 
mother. As a class, the nurses of 
England are perfectly trustworthy. 
They are very strict with the chil- 
dren, very often severe, but they 
are equally kind, and have always 
their affection. They “know man- 
ners,” as the English put it, and 
dwell greatly on the virtues of man- 
ners to their little charges, urging 
them always to remember to be 
“little ladies or gentlemen.”’ A fact 
which puzzles even the English 
themselves is that they invari- 
ably speak and teach correct Eng- 
lish pronunciation to the children, 
though many themselves, not being 
born to upper-class language, must 
first conquer some rural accent of 
their own. 
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To-day, the old-fashioned serv- 
ant, such as Jane Eyre’s beloved 
Bessie, has been largely replaced by 
graduates of the Norland Institute 
for Training Nurses, who wear its 
uniform. Otherwise, nurse appears 
in a cotton dress and apron. In large 
establishments there is always a 
nurse for every child, called an un- 
der-nurse, the head nurse being in 
command. The title of “Mrs.” is 
given her by all the servants, and 
she is waited upon by the under- 
nurses. All the nurses, even “‘ Nan- 
nie,” call their charges “ Master” or 
“Miss” from babyhood. The num- 
ber of nurses lessens as the social 
scale descends, until we come to the 
wives of tradesmen, who have only 
the “mother’s-” or “lady’s-help,” 
who must assist about the house 
also. Very often she is just a little 
better class than her mistress, and 
can thus give the children a better 
pronunciation and better manners 
than can the mother. 

The under-nurses of the big es- 
tablishments also assist to some ex- 
tent about the house, mend the chil- 
dren’s clothes and relieve “‘ Nannie” 
as far as possible. On her part she 
teaches the little masters and misses, 
when old enough, their letters, tells 
them stories, as Bessie did Jane 
Eyre, and “starts them on the 
catechism.” When in the country 
nurse has for the use of herself and 
her charges a shaggy Shetland pony, 
and a low vehicle, called a “‘gover- 
ness cart,” a familiar feature of 
every English lane and highway. 
When a family transfers itself to the 
country, or travels, nurse takes her 
charges, as a rule, in a separate com- 
partment, or even on another train, 
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that the mother may not be both- 
ered. She also often takes them 
‘for their summer change to the sea- 
side. Usually English children re- 
main in the charge of nurse until six 
or seven, though in some families 
a nursery governess appears when 
the little ones are four or five. 

The great ruleof the English nurs- 
ery is regularity, and, I may add, 
punctuality and self-control, all of 
which tends, apart from other re- 
-sults, to save the children from nerv- 
ousness. Nurses and children alike 
modulate their voices, meals are to 
the minute, and, on one side, nurse 
practices justice, children give obe- 
dience, the one dutifully and quietly 
enforcing routine, the others learn- 
ing, through no deviation on her 
part, to accept and practice it with- 
out protest or discussion. Especial- 
ly charming are the manners of Eng- 
lish children of nursery age in all 
classes. I was once lodging with a 
family of humble birth, down in 
Essex. The eldest daughter, mar- 
ried in Kent to the owner of what 
we call a “‘dry goods store,” sent her 
children and nurse to board with 
her mother during the stress of one 
of the “sales” of summer when her 
husband needed her help in his shop. 
Though none of these children was 
over six years old, they all wished 
‘me “‘Good-morning,” “‘Good-after- 
-noon,” “‘Good-night,” with the pret- 
tiest of little bows or curtseys, 
-they never clamored at the table 
— where permission was asked of 
me for them to eat, the house being 
small—for dishes provided for 
grown-ups, they folded their nap- 
kins carefully, said “Excuse me,” 
opened doors. for “‘grandmamma,” 
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and yet were lively as crickets at 
play, — and all this due to nurse, 
whose eye was ever upon them, but 
on whose face was never a cross look, 
on whose tongue was no “Don’t,” 
but, “Be a little lady, Miss Bess,” 
“Remember little gentlemen must 
do so, Master Jackie.” I cite these 
children because their position — 
their grandmother had been a serv- 
ant — and the occupation in busi- 
ness of both mother and father 
make them striking illustrations, I 
think, of the results of the English 
nursery. 

The ‘regular routine of the nurs- 
ery life calls the children up round 
about seven o’clock, when they are 
usually borne down to their parents 
for a play before breakfast. Nurse 
then fetches them for their bath, 
the parents sometimes coming up 
too to see them splash, and dresses 
them, — even the youngest, how- 
ever, being encouraged, from the 
start, to assist in the dressing of 
himself or herself, one of the leading 
aims of the English nursery being 
to train towards early self-reliance. 
Then follows a breakfast, — brought 
up by an under-nurse, or maid, — 
of bread and milk, with porridge or 
cocoa, according to age, with the 
addition of bread and butter and 
jam on high days and’ holidays. 
Nurse, who. has great respect for 
church, asks a grace, even for babies. 
After ‘breakfast, all proceed, if in 
town, to some park; if in the coun- 
try, to some lane or lawn, and re- 
main out until lunch-time, nurse 
taking with her some food to be sup- 
plied her charges at her discretion. 
Int some houses, Nannie being the 
sole nurse, she must tidy the nurs- 
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ery before departing; in this case 
the mother takes charge of the chil- 
dren while she does it. When nurse, 
with the children and baby in the 
“pram,” returns, the children over 
three years of age lunch with their 
mother, unless there be company, 
the meal serving as their dinner. 
The bill-of-fare will include a soup, 
plain mutton, or fish, and a milk 
pudding. Then comes the nap, 
nurse, meanwhile, mending or sew- 
ing the children’s garments. Some- 
times, the air is again taken. The 
afternoon has, to the English child, 
the great event of tea, nursery tea, 
consisting of bread and butter in 
unlimited quantity, with treacle or 
jam, continuing a delight to the 
English boy or girl to the day of 
their deaths. The great reward of 
nursery good behavior, the great- 
est treat the English little one can 
earn, is to be allowed to have guests 
to nursery tea, mother, or some 
beloved cousins, or little friends, 
or favorite grown-up relative. Tea 
over, nurse dresses her charges, 
brushes their hair to a glow, and 
escorts them down to the drawing- 
room, where “‘mamma’” as she once 
was, “mother,” as she has become, 
herself in afternoon dress, her tea 
over, is waiting to enjoy talk, game, 
or romp with them. I once saw the 
children of a London editor in their 
mother’s drawing-room, at this 
hour, the little girls in white lace 
frocks, colored sashes with big bows, 
hair brushed and flowing, their 
brother in black velvet and lace col- 
lar, baby crowing in nurse’s arms 
in lace trimmed raiment, — all this 
for mother, for my being there was 
but a chance. Do you wonder that 


the English mother is always, un- 
less she fall of herself, on a pedestal 
for her children? Then comes un- 
dressing and bed and the tucking 
in by mother, who, with “daddy,” as 
“‘papa”’ has become, not only hears 
their prayers, but lends ear to any 
baby confidence. 

In many homes, I should add, 
where but one nurse is kept for sev- 
eral children, the mother often 
bathes them and relieves nurse, now 
and then, about the walk. She also 
buys the children’s clothes, as a 
rule, though nurse may do some of 
it under her direction. 

In large houses, nurse often does 
not “‘go” when the children, at 
seven or eight, pass into the school- 
room, but stays on as family friend, 
occupying herself about the house- 
hold, and scolding “her” children for 
any shortcomings, long after they 
are quite grown up. 

A strong principle of the English 
nursery is the teaching of the child 
always to assist itself. Punctuality, 
as I hinted before, is both encour- 
aged and required, and a fault, no 
matter how trivial, is never con- 
doned, correction, like a scientific 
reaction, invariably following. The 
English nurse, as, in fact, the Eng- 
lish mother, regards easy weeping, 
pouting, sulking, as “‘babyish,” and 
altogether unfitted for “‘little ladies 
and gentlemen” of two, three or 
four, and snatching at food, grab- 
bing from others, making personal 
remarks, answering back as “bad 
form,” that phrase being a slogan 
for the march towards good civiliza- 
tion and good manners which I have 
found on the tongue of every Eng- 
lish person engaged in training the 
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young that I ever have known. 
Simplicity of food, the English nur- 
sery also insists upon, and very good 
manners in consuming it, nurse 
teaching the children how to hold 
spoon, knife, fork, with careful cor- 
rectness and instilling into them 
every accepted phrase of polite liv- 
ing. 

Such is the English nursery, and, 
whatever its faults, it certainly has 
sown the seeds of what we call the 
English character; in fact, it might 
even be said that the nurseries of 
England have created the British 
Empire, since the rules and régime 
have suffered little modification 
with the years, and are alike the 
same in aim, incentive, and method 
from the royal nurseries them- 
selves with their many nurses, down 
to the nursery of the busy wife of 
the tradesman with her “ mother’s- 


help.” 


BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY 
(1216-1485) 


Coman and Kendall, History of 
England, v1, vu; Warburton, Ed- 
ward the Third; Owen, Warwick; 
Gairdner, Houses of Lancaster and 
York; Oliphant, Jeanne d’Arc; 
Green, Short History of the English 
People, 1, 178-335. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. In a story of contemporary English 
life I recently came upon the term “ nursing 
home.” Can you tell me just what a nurs- 
ing home is? 

A. Anursing home is what Amer- 
icans call a private hospital. It is 
a house, large or small, equipped 
as a hospital and furnished with a 
staff of nurses. Toit physicians and 
surgeons bring such of their patients 
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as cannot be properly treated at 
home and do not wish to go toa 
general hospital. It occasionally 


happens that a physician or sur- 


geon maintains a nursing home in 
his own house, or next door. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR JULY 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cl, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is mot necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. When was the weaving of fine 
woolens introduced? ‘ 

2. State the importance for the 
common people of the Battle of 
Crécy. 

. Mention the circumstances that 
led to the royal journey from 
Tynedale to Kirkcudbright. 
How did the laboring classes 
connect their religion with their 
crafts in the Middle Ages? 

. Mention two reasons for the 
revolt against knighthood. ! 
What war was ended without 
a battle and followed by a seven 
years’ truce? 

. Mention some of the chief evi- 
dences of intellectual growth 
after the Battle of Senlac. 

. What are the surviving evi- 
dences of the gilds and the 
manor system of the thirteenth 
century? 

. Under what conditions did the 
Church hold land during the 

. Middle Ages? 

. When did women begin to hold 
land on the same terms as men? 
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THE ADMIRABLE GOLDFINCH 
BY E. G. CHAPIN 


Tus gay little fellow seems to be a 
bird whom ornithologists delight to 
honor, combining, as do few birds, 
so many good qualities that his bi- 
ographers can find only pleasant 
words to describe him. He adds 
good looks to good works, and be- 
side, has a lovely singing voice! So, 
whether one regards the goldfinch 
from the esthetic, the ethical, or the 
economical angle, results are equally 
gratifying. 

In coat, the goldfinch is so orna- 
mental that he might be suspected 
of vanity, but his golden suit is only 
a wedding robe worn through a long 
honeymoon that begins in April and 
laps over upon the autumnal season 
when his youngsters are full grown; 
and, so far from making him vain 
or selfish, seems intended chiefly to 
please his modest little greeny- 
brown wife, for whom he shows 
most polite and tender considera- 
tion. Apparently liking her quiet 
colors as much as she admires his 
jetty wings and tail and jaunty 
black cap, he courts her gracefully 
and tunefully, and when he has won 
her heart, praises and flatters her 
while she gathers the fine grasses, 


bits of bark and down lining for 
their pretty nursery. Yet, though 
he does not help in the nest-build- 
ing, he is no shirk, for once the brood 
is started (late in the-season, July 
or even August, bringing the young 
birds to maturity at a time when 
the preferred seed food is ripe and 
plentiful), he proves an attentive 
as well as a courteous mate, bring- 
ing food to the little mother and 
even summoning her for a short 
rest — which happens to be a flight 
— when he thinks she has sat long 
enough on the bluish-white eggs cud- 
dled in the neat, cup-shaped nest. 
Every time he comes home with 
rations for his wife, he utters a 
pleasing little cry to which she re- 
sponds with a sweet, conversational 
note. One full song to a family is 
enough, and she lets the courtly 
male sing it. 

The goldfinch family is not only 
social in manner at home, but en- 
joys little gatherings with other 
members of the tribe, so that we 
often find goldfinches playing and 
feeding in small bands, perhaps 
parents with children, or neighbors 
with similar taste in song and seed. 
For the goldfinch is of the fringil- 
lida, seed eaters, and has the char- 
acteristic strong conical bill of the 
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finches, fitting it for its special food 
which— fortunately for man—isal- 
most entirely of troublesome weeds, 
thistles preéminently, wild sun- 
flower, ragweed (bane of hay fever 
sufferers), etc. Almost the only 
complaint ever raised against the 
goldfinch is his appetite for lettuce 
seed; garden truck growers are 
obliged to see that he does not 
take too heavy a toll from lettuce 
plants that are maturing seed. In 
sections where lettuce is raised, the 
goldfinch is colloquially called a 
“lettuce bird.” Though seed is his 
specialty, he consumes some insects 
also, particularly when foraging for 
the fledgling birds, and in winter is 
often seen industriously searching 
for aphids thatinfest the white birch. 
Mr. Forbush, State Entomologist 
for Massachusetts, tells of a flock 
of goldfinches that visited his or- 


chard and completely cleansed it - 


of pear psylla, a troublesome insect 
that is very injurious to the trees. 
Devoted in his home and family 
life, useful as a member of the Bird 
Tree Protective Association, the 
goldfinch is also a valued bird friend 
by reason of the pleasure he gives 
his human neighbors, in the general 
atmosphere of joyousness he creates 
all about him. His interesting trick 
of flying in waves of motion and 
uttering his tuneful cry at the crest 
of the wave, is invariably noticed 
by every writer who tries to put in 
words some impression of the cheery 
little fellow. Olive Thorne Miller 
describes him as “‘ bounding into the 
air” through pure enthusiasm and 
gaiety. “Hear me, hear me, dearie,” 
he says to the ear of one bird stu- 
dent, F. M. Chapman; “‘Cheet-tee, 
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ca-cheet-ta-tee”’ his cry spells itself 
to Florence Merriam Bailey, who 
gives us a bewitching glimpse of 
the bird when she says —after com- 
menting on the noise of some thrash- 
ers she had been watching: — 

... it was pleasant to come to an opening 
in the brush and find a band of gentle yel- 
lowbirds leaning over the blossoms of the 
white forget-me-nots. 

The goldfinch may be less stren- 
uous than the woodpecker, less a 
marvel for flight than the bobolink, 
less spiritual and mystic than the 
cloistered veery, — for industry in 
his simple round of duty, sunniness 
of temper, sweetness of song and 
pleasure-giving personality, he will 
ever be admired. 


FORESTRY: AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Tue idea that forests should form a 
source of wealth for the community, 
and are, in fact, vitally connected 
with national prosperity, is ancient. 
As early as 640 B.c., we find a Roman 
king appointing officials to adminis- 
ter the forest lands which he had 
claimed as public domain, and later, 
the consuls of the Republic took 
over this duty. In the history of 
most European nations this idea of 
the necessity for forest conservation 
seems to have persisted in one form 
or another, and wherever it has been 
temporarily neglected, and the for- 
est abused, experience has proved 
the costliness of the blunder. 
Perhaps Germany affords as in- 
teresting an example as may be 
found both of the conception of the 
idea of the forest as wealth, and 
of a definite forest policy. In early 
timés, when community life was 
on a basis of mutual defense, both 
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lands and forests were held in com- 
mon, and members of the commun- 
ity took, without control, such tim- 
ber as they needed for building and 
for fuel. Even under this rather 
loose management, severe punish- 
ment was meted out for incendiary 
fires and for injuring mast trees, 
the value of the latter deriving from 
the pasturage they supplied to swine 
which were herded in the forest. 
As population increased, demand 
for wood supplies increased with it, 
and required considerable regula- 
tion of the forest by public officials, 
even to the simple matter of fire- 
wood. That these early peoples fore- 
saw the need for so using the forest 
as to insure its continuing to supply 
timber, is an interesting lesson for 
Americans of the present day, blandly 
eating up their own magnificent for- 
est crops in a childlike faith that, 
somehow and somewhere, new and 
magic supplies await to be devoured. 

As Germanic tribes began to ab- 
sorb the notions of their Latin neigh- 
bors, they gradually accepted the 
Roman doctrine of regal rights to 
the chase, and certain forests be- 
came “ban,” or dedicated — as far 
as hunting was concerned — to the 
king and to such of his nobles as he 
chose to cede privileges. At first 
these chase rights did not interfere 
with the normal use of the forest 
for lumbering and pasturage by its 
normal owners, but gradually noble 
patrons came to view themselves as 
“permitting” the normal use of the 
forest lands, and holding of this per- 
mission was technically a “servi- 
tude.” Traces of such claims existed 
in Germany up to the present cen- 
tury, sometimes constituting a drag 
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in administration, when the State 
assumed control of large parcels of 
forest land. 

In the vicissitudes of war, politi- 
cal reorganization, etc., the owner- 
ship of public lands in Germany has 
necessarily shifted, but the policy 
of the Government has been steadily 
to extend State forest areas, aug- 
menting them to some degree by 
purchase, or by ceding small par- 
cels of fertile land suited to agricul- 
ture, to farmers, in exchange for 
larger barren parcels near existing 
State forests. These barren lands 
are then reforested by the Govern- 
ment and in time become valuable 
additions to the wooded tracts. 

A very important point in Ger- 
man forest regulations is fire pre- 
vention, which, whatever the outlay 
to secure it, is less costly than the 
evil. The forest is divided into blocks 
surrounded by avenues from eight 
to forty rods wide, which — if kept 
clear of inflammable material — 
serve the double purpose of confin- 
ing a fire to a small district with 
ready access to a base from which to 
fight it, and of roads at all times. 
It is beyond the scope of this paper 
to go into detail as to fire preven- 
tion and fighting devices in use in 
other countries — we mention the 
point because success has been ob- 
tained abroad, and could be here, 
would we but learn the lesson. In 
the vast forests of Germany, loss by 
fire has been reduced to a minimum 
within the last quarter of a century, 
and a glance at statistics shows that 
in proportion as countries have in- 
creased the outlay on forest protec- 
tion and development, a gratifying 
increase in net income has resulted. 
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Forests under State and Crown 
management in Germany bring in 
a much greater income per acre 
than do those left to private exploit- 
ation, the former yielding a net in- 
come of from one to five dollars per 
acre, or a gross revenue that is an 
immense asset in national wealth. 
In the United States so rich a 
supply of timber originally pre- 
vailed that little thought was taken, 
prior to acomparatively recent date, 
to conserving it. The early settlers 
on the Atlantic seaboard had indeed 
to wrest their tillable land from the 
clutch of the forest, which seemed 
so ready to hem them in, that it 
was looked upon as anenemy. It 
is perhaps not strange that where 
trees seemed endless, the timber 
was culled recklessly. No one who 
has ever visited a spool or match 
factory, for instance, can forget the 


amazing amount of wood consumed 


by two relatively small industries. 
Not until we are in the throes of a 
wood famine will most of us realize 
to what an extent our daily busi- 
ness lives and moves by wood. It 
is due to the establishment of 
Forest Reserves, or National For- 
ests as they are now called, first put 
under Government control in 1891 
(and later extended in area), that 
we do not to-day face quite so des- 
perate a condition as threatened 
twenty years ago, reduced though 
we be in a form of wealth that might 
be ours with reasonable cultivation 
of the forest crops. 

Our Government to-day main- 
tains an active Forest Service (ap- 
propriating to its use in I915 over 
six millions of dollars, of which sum 
more than four millions went to pro- 


tecting and administering the Na- 
tional Forests), and carries on other 
forms of forestry work in depart- 
ments devoted to study of insect 
pests, plant and tree diseases, etc., 
— all subjects vital to the health of 
our forests, whether public or pri- 
vate. It is interesting to know that 
while all of our National Forests 
do not as yet pay for themselves, 
the total receipts to the Govern- 
ment, for the years 1912-1915, from 
timber sales, grazing fees, and 
special uses, show a steady rise, and 
it is estimated that by 1920 a large 
number of the Forests ought to be 
self-supporting. We should remem- 
ber that money returned to the Gov- 
ernment by the National Forests 
does not fully measure their value 
as resources, since great numbers of 
private individuals who lease graz- 
ing privileges and the like are at the 
same time benefitting by the main- 
tenance of the forest. 

Lumber companies, many rail- 
roads, water companies, mining 
concerns, hunt clubs and numerous 
private individuals have recently be- 
come crucially aware of the impor- 
tance of owning and economically 
operating forests to supply them 
with timber for their several trades 
and pursuits, and have put a good- 
ly amount of forest beside that un- 
der Government management, un- 
der modern forestry administration. 
Schools of forestry have sprung up 
at various institutions until to-day 
more than sixty such centres of 
learning offer courses in forestry in 
their curriculums. The Govern- 
ment lists more than one hundred 
publications on every conceivable 
allied subject, for free distribution 
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or for sale at a nominal price (Dep’t 
of Documents, Washington, D.C.), 
and periodical literature in fores- 
try is in circulation. American citi- 
zens can no longer abuse the forest 
through unavoidable ignorance, and 
it seems reasonable to hope that we 
shall in time repair our own ruin of 
woodlands. 

Eventually the National Forests 
should become not merely self-sup- 
porting, but an actual source of 
wealth. In Switzerland, the Sild- 
wald forest, owned by the City of 
Zurich, and under definite manage- 
ment before Columbus discovered 
America, pays eight dollars an acre. 
France, facing a desperate situation 
due to reckless cutting off of forests 
after the Revolution, has success- 
fully reclaimed a relatively small 
area, but has put this in paying con- 
dition, more than two dollars per 
acre being annually realized. Swed- 
en began, as early as 1500, to exert 
some Government control of forests, 
and how successful has been her 
conservation policy may be judged 
by the fact that in spite of enormous 
wood exports, her forest crops con- 
tinue so rich that in certain parishes 
controlling their own forest tracts, 
no taxes are assessed, the funds 
earned from selling timber being 
adequate to finance the parishes. 

It is the very fact that, given 
time plus intelligent management, 
the forest can be re-created and 
maintained in paying condition; that 
gives us hope for the future, how- 
ever exasperated we may be with the 
blunders of the past, whether of Gov- 
ernment or private owners. Sure- 
ly it concerns every citizen with any 
enlightened patriotism, to inform 
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himself on present conditions, 
take warning from the past, and 
do his part toward insuring better 
forest conditions for future Ameri- 
cans. 


A PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR, 
A WONDER OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS 


Many of our readers have seen the 
famous “glass flowers” shown at 
the Agassiz Museum, at Cambridge, 
Mass., and know how almost incred- 
ibly perfect these delicate artificial 
botanic studies are. Not only do 
they baffle the human eye, but are 
said well nigh to deceive the micro- 
scope itself, so completely natural 
are they in variation even under the 
lens. It is interesting to know that 
beside reproducing flowers from far 
lands to delight sight-seers and 
serve students, the art of the glass 
blower can give us models from ani- 
mate nature. Thus creatures that 
could not live in artificial conditions, 
or that need elaborate special ac- 
commodations, not feasible in mu- 
seums handling dead specimens 
only, can be copied faithfully with 
their natural setting. 

The American Museum of Nat- 
ural History has recently added to 
its exhibits a glass model of the 
Portuguese man-of-war, a curious 
creature that inhabits warm seas, 
but is sometimes brought North on 
the Gulf Stream, and has been 
found occasionally adrift near the 
New England coast. To the ama- 
teur eye the creature looks like a 
bladder-shaped leaf, perhaps eight 
inches long, floating on the (glass) 
water’s surface, edge up, from a 
ball of healthy roots at the stern! 
These unlike members are all active 
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parts of a colony, each with differ- 
ent. functions, rather than one ani- 
mal. The bladder keeps the colony 
afloat. Some of the “roots” are 
feelers and some are fighters for the 
group, armed with rows of stinging 
cells, and hanging their long stream- 
ers sometimes forty feet into the 
depths of the sea, even acting as 
anchors; other members are mouths 
or feeders for the whole colony, 
while still others are reproductive 
in function. The floating member is 
translucent — color of a jelly-fish 
—with a rosy flush deepening to 
carmine at the forward end of the 
bladder. Some of the “roots” are 
deepest blue, about an inch long 
swelling slightly to a little bulb at 
their free ends; others, the long, 
streamer-like tentacles, are hardly 
thicker than a strand of coarse floss 
silk, translucent, but with a deli- 
cate ridged edge — blue, violet, ‘or 
green—that looks like tiniest beads 
strung on the outer strand of the 
floss. The general color effect — 
sunset on a summer sky — is deli- 
cately beautiful, dividing the spec- 
tator between wonder at nature’s 
color-box, and admiration for the 
skill which can so deftly represent 
her brilliant creatures. 


JUNIOR READINGS FOR JULY: 
BIRDS’ TAILS 

WE have now had the bills, feet, and 
wings of birds, in our earlier read- 
ings. This month we will look 
closely at the shape of the tail. 
Mr. Chapman says that birds that 
live on the ground and usually take 
only short, sudden flights, when 
startled, have short tails and very 
little power to turn quickly while 
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on the wing. The quail is an ex- 
ample. But birds that spend a good 
deal of their time on the wing usu- 
ally have longer tails, and can do 
wonderful feats. in steering their 
course, now up, now down, zigzag, 
any way they please. For instance, 
the swallow. 

When you think of these different 
ways of flying and the different 
shapes of the tails, you will see at 
once that the tail is a rudder when 
the bird is flying, helping shape its 
path through the air. The tail is 
also useful when the bird is perching, 
acting as a balance, or in the case of 
a bird that clings to the trunk of 
a tree while feeding, as a prop. The 
woodpecker and brown creeper are 
common examples of this. Then 
the tail is also useful to express the 
bird’s feeling, something as it is to 
cats and dogs and other animals. 
You know how a cat will switch its 
tail impatiently when it wants to 
jump down from your lap, but 
does n’t quite dare to run; and dogs, 
of course, constantly use their tails 
as signals. Perhaps it may surprise 
you to think of birds showing their 
state of mind in this way, but with 
some varieties, the trick is very 
noticeable. The brown thrush gets 
its common name of “thrasher” 
from this very habit. 

Then, the shape of the tail differs 
in. birds, and you should notice it 
carefully when you are trying to 
guess what a new specimen is, and 
any markings too, like white quills, 
for this will help you at once to find 
a description of your bird in a bird 
book, if you don’t know what its 
name is. When you have found 
these references in Burroughs, you 
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will have a good idea of points to 
remember in some birds’ tails: 


Name four birds that have forked tails. 
I, 230, 242-43; IV, 1593 VI, 4, 155; IX, 310. 

Name two birds having tails long in propor- 
tion to the body. 1, 17; Iv, 51, 141. 

Name a bird whose tail is too short to act 
alone as steering gear. x1, 120. 

How does this bird use its tail in nesting 
time? x1, 119. 

What little bird holds its tail more than per- 
pendicular? 1, 48. 

Name four birds that have white quill 
feathers in the tail. 1, 17, 229, 235; 111, 
116; v, 146-47; Xl, 113; XV, 100. 

Name two birds that use their tails in hop- 
ping on a tree trunk. vu, 155; x1, 188; 
xu, 86-87. 

Name a bird that uses its tail as a prop on 
the ground. vil, 114. 

Name a class of birds that habitually 
switch their tails. 1, 54, 133, 227. 

Name several birds that Burroughs men- 
tions as showing their feelings with their 
tails, and tell what they seem to express. 
Il, 77-78; 1, 119, 166; vil, 222; Ix, 172; 
XI, 179. 

How did Gilbert White say red-starts and 
wagtails differ in moving their tails? 
vill, 185. 

Is the peacock’s gorgeous feather ornament 
really a tail? x, 194. 


OUTLINE FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


TuEsE Special Study Questions, for 
optional work, are for use in con- 
nection with our Burroughs Club 
Course of Study. No Answers are 
expected by the Nature Bureau. 


The Goldfinch 


Describe the goldfinch’s courting. 

Where does the goldfinch sometimes build 
its nest? 

At ae season does the goldfinch build? 

y! 

Name an advantage of this late nesting. 

What color are the eggs? 

How does the female goldfinch call to her 
mate while incubating? 

What is the favorite food of the goldfinch? 

Describe the goldfinch’s flight, noting the 
difference in song while flying. 

How does Burroughs characterize the notes 
of the goldfinch? 
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At what time is the call of the goldfinch 
noticeable, and why? 

How do the goldfinches group in winter? 

Where do they get their winter food? 

Note the incidents of the pigeon hawk chas- 
ing the goldfinch; shrike attacking gold- 
finch; goldfinch tangled in web. 

What does Burroughs say of English gold- 
finches? 


The Trees 


What observation of Nature’s method of 
foresting may one make in examining the 
new land formed by a glacier? 

Explain the exemption of Alaskan woods 
from forest fires, and the effect of undis- 
turbed growth on the forest. 

How does the “young ring” in the trunk of 
a tree affect the life of the tree? 

How do the fibres of forest tree trunks twist? 

Compare the roots of trees with their 
boughs. What is the function of the 
roots of trees? 

On which side of a tree is moss or lichen 
likely to be thickest? 

Name an exception in tree buds where the 
bud is not formed in the axil of the old 
leaf, but beneath it. 

What is the time to “go budding”? How 
do the buds develop? How do the bud 
scales change color? 

Do all trees have the same variety of bud? 

What is propolis? Name several trees that 
have this spring coating. 

How do the willows change coat in spring? 

Which blooms first, the sugar maple or the 
golden willow? 

Of what bird is the starting of the maple sap 
a signal? 

Are sugar maples uniform in sweetness of 
sap! 

Are the blossoms of the sugar maple frag- 
rant? 

What is the color of the soft maples in 
spring? 

Compare the foliage of the English maple 
trees with ours. 

How does the wave of bloom in orchards 
travel as to section and season? 

When does the honey locust bloom? 

Tell something of the appearance of the 
linden or basswood, and its qualities as 
a honey supply. 

Will the pine and hemlock mingle with 
other growths? 

What is the characteristic form of growth 
of the pine? 

How does the pine branch? 

What are these branches called, and how 
do they occur? 
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Can the pine, like other trees, develop new 
buds for upward growth if deprived of 
its central shaft? 

How old may a pine be? How high? 

How does the pine shed its needles? At 
what season? 

How is the pine estimated for utility in the 
mechanic arts? 

What sort of soil does the white pine love? 

How many whorls and how many needles 
group, occur in the white pine? 

What is the carpenter’s name for second 
growth of pine? 

What birds frequent the pine for its buds? 

Compare English with American pine. 

How is spruce characterized as to type of 
growth? 

How does the spruce renew its needles? 

How does the hemlock resemble the pine 
in form of growth? 

What kind of soil does it choose? 

What birds feed on the buds of the hem- 
lock? 

When pine is cut off, what tree follows? 

Tell the uses to which birch bark may be 


ut. 
Where is the birch likely to start life? 
Why is birch bark so good for kindling? 
How does birch bark form? 
Describe a birch bark canoe. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. Can you tell me what kind of a pine 
tree has three needles in a group, two needles 
and five needles? 


A. If there were but three varie- 
ties of pine, having needle clusters 
arranged in the foregoing order, it 
would be simple to identify any 
given variety by this numerical 
characteristic. But since there are 
a number of varieties of pine, this 
easy plan of telling one from an- 
other by counting the needle clusters 
will not guide us. Sargent, in his 
Manual of the Trees of North Amer- 
ica lists thirty-four varieties, and 
gives their technical differences. 
With this wealth to choose from, 
we can hardly hope to tell which 
tree is which by mere counting 
needles, except in the case of the 
white pine, where we can easily re- 
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member that it has the same num- 
ber of needles per group as it has 
letters in the word w-h-i-t-e, five, 
Besides this, the white pine is known 
for its beautiful bluish-green, fine- 
needled foliage and deeply furrowed 
bark. It would be a good vacation 
“example” to see how many differ- 
ent varieties of pine one could find, 
comparing the specimens with 
Sargent’s descriptions, or the pic- 
tures in Hough’s Handbook of the 
Trees of the Northern United States 
and Canada. Not only the needles, 
but the bark and cones and general 
style of growth should be observed. 

Q. The other day I climbed up to a 
crow’s nest and found six eggs. The crow 
that flew off returned with three others. 
Is it likely that two pairs were using the 


nest, or did they just unite to drive me 
off? 


A. One of our Advisory Board 
replies that the three additional 
crows were probably the male from 
the nest in question, accompanied 
by a pair from another nest close 
by. Many birds, especially crows, 
will unite at times of worry or 
trouble. 


Q. I saw in the dictionary that warblers 
are related to thrushes. Is this true? 


A. Our youngcorrespondent who 
sends this question did not notice 
the fact that this relationship to 
thrushes was mentioned in the case 
only of the Old World members of 
the sylviide, as given in clause 2 
of our 1916 Webster’s unabridged. 
American warblers belong to the 
family mniotiltide. Mr. Abbott, 
commenting on this question, re- 
marks that warblers — in our sense 
of the word —are related to thrushes 

“only in so far as both are passerine 
or perching birds, an order contain- 
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ing twenty families of generally 
similar birds, such as flycatchers, 
crows, orioles, swallows and wrens. 
Thus a warbler is more nearly re- 
lated to a thrush than it is to an owl. 


NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE CHILD'S 
“SPARE TIME” 


BY CHRISTINA H. BAKER 


Tue mother who takes the entire 
care of her children quickly sees 
how many opportunities for knowl- 
edge are included —or neglected 
— throughout their play. Such a 
mother successfully tried the fol- 
lowing schemes. 

A boy of ten, in the bath-tub, 
after a quick scrubbing, was given 
a chance to work out some simple 
laws of physics. Two blocks, three 
shaving stick cases with snap tops, 
an empty bottle, a papier-maché 
bowl, were all the apparatus neces- 
sary. He was left to himself to dis- 
cover, in successive baths, in this 
coveted extra time in the water, 
what the cases would hold before 
sinking; what weight of solid would 
float. He placed the closed air- 
filled cases and the bottle in the 
bowl, covering them with the wash- 
cloth, and then opening one case. 
“There are the air-compartments 
of my ship, mother, and one has 
been broken open. The ship will 
have to sink as the water goes in 
where the air was before.” The dry 
wash-cloth dipped only partially in 
the water but becoming wet all over; 
the block, floating with one load, 
but sinking with two; the soap that 
floated and the soap that did not; 
— everything interested him. When 
the happy child was tucked into 
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bed he began his lecture — “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I will tell you of a 
strange fact —” 

A physician told this mother that 
he explained the greater prevalence 
of color-blindness among men than 
among women to the absence, with 
little boys, of that training in shades 
of color which the little girl receives 
in dressing her doll and in sewing. 
The mother decided that this gap 
in her boys’ training must be filled. 

The young children, as they 
played about on the floor, were 
asked to pick out a color they liked 
in the rugs. Then they were told to 
find, in the rugs, another bit of the 
same color. They began by choos- 
ing a similar color but of a different 
shade, — matching a crimson with 
a brick-red, Prussian-blue with 
pale blue. They were much inter- 
ested when the differences were 
pointed out to them and quick to 
gain in choosing correctly. They 
soon were able to choose a series of 
shades. The training was pure fun 
to them, and yet so effective that 
the child who had bungled badly at 
first was soon selecting with real 
discrimination. No apparatus of 
colored papers or chalks was neces- 
sary — only the rugs of ordinary 
use. 


A *“*NATURAL”’ NEBRASKA TOY 
BY LILLIAN S. LOVELAND 


One afternoon, I “felt like” going 
for a drive in the country. My small 
-_ David, volunteered to go along, 
o “*be comp’ny for mudder, so 
cubies not be lonesome.” 
When well outside the city limits 
we came to a thick, high hedge of 
osage orange, that thorny, scraggly, 
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hardy tree which so well withstands 
the hot, dry summers and windy, 
cold winters of my state, Nebraska, 
which exacts so little in the matter 
of soil, moisture and situation, is so 
adaptable, in fact, that Nebraska 
farmers use it much for hedges. 

David at once caught sight of the 
oranges, some lying on the ground 
and some caught in the bare 
branches. “Oh, mudder!” he ex- 
claimed eagerly, “I want to get 
some osage o’anges to p’ay wid.” 
Mother let him clamber out and 
crawl through a break in the hedge 
to get the finest oranges, which were 
on the ground on that side. He 
gathered quite a buggy-load, and 
announced, “I going to p’ay like I 
have a store (he always says “play 
like” instead of “make believe”). 
I going to have a f’uit store.” 

At home again, mother helped 
him to arrange a box for a counter, 
and a smaller box behind it for the 
storekeeper to sit upon. Other fruits 
were found in the “wild corner,” 
a part of our yard where all kinds 
of wild flowers, ferns, shrubs, and 
vines have been planted. 

Presently David dismantled his 
store, and the next thing mother 
knew there was a railroad train in 
the back yard. A large orange was 
the engine, while the smallest of all 
was a “weeny coal car,” then there 
were a “trunk car,” two “sitting- 
room cars,” and an “eating car.” 

Evidently the train lost its fasci- 
nation, for when next I looked out, 
I saw David pushing a wheel-bar- 
row full of oranges, and remarked, 
“Delivering your oranges now?” 

“No, mudder,” David protested, 
“You make a ’stake. Dis not a 
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delib’ry wagon. Dis a ship. Dese,” 
patting the oranges, “are good 
chidderns getting a ride.” 

When the snow and the cold came, 
the oranges had to be left out-doors 
to freeze and turn brown, for | did 
not want them in the house on ac- 
count of their milky, sticky juice. 
But they had served their purpose! 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR JULY 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions ; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. Is the goldfinch a resident or a 
visitant bird in Burroughs’s 
latitude (N.Y. State)? 

2. What is his winter suit? 

3. When is the bright-colored 
dress assumed, and by which 
sex? 

4- How does Burroughs describe 
this process of the change in 
dress? 

. Is the goldfinch all yellow? 

. What is meant by the “cam- 
bium layer” intrees? Instance 
its vital force. 

7. What are cotyledons? 

8. How are the seed and the bud 
of a tree or plant similar in de- 
velopment? 

9g. When does the chestnut tree 
bloom? 

Jo. To what is the rotation of forest 

trees due? In what order do 
they follow? 
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CHILDREN AND PROPERTY RIGHTS 
BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Tue children of a former generation 
learned the meaning of property 
rights almost automatically. The 
reason for this was the simple cir- 
cumstance that families were larger 
then than now, and the lesson of 
meum and tuum was taught, not so 
much by the parents as by one an- 
other. “That is my ball,” a small 
boy would almost instinctively say 
to his brothers and sisters. What 


he might say further,— whether 


“You must not touch it,” or “You 
must not touch it unless I am will- 
ing,” — even this was rather more 
the result of brothers’ and sisters’ 
than of parental guidance! Prop- 
erty rights, — how to respect them 
and also the extent to which to 
maintain them, parents did indeed 
need to teach, but not so single- 
‘handedly as is often the case at the 
present time. 

There was, too, another reason 
why the lesson was more easily 
learned then than now; there was 
less of what we call individualism; 
children owned so many things in 
common that the few things owned 
separately were regarded as rather 
special and were especially re- 
spected. Also, it being so particu- 
larly great a favor to lend a cher- 


ished treasure, perhaps the children 
were more ready to do it. All gen- 
erations of children find it easier to 
respond to an appeal to their gener- 
osity than to a mere admonition to 
be dutiful! 

At the present time many parents 
find the problem of the teaching of 
property rights exceedingly difficult 
and perplexing. It actually is of fre- 
quent occurrence that a mother will 
give each of her two children dupli- 
cate toys, in order that there may 
be no desire on the part of either to 
invade the property rights of the 
other. This is, of course, the most 
peaceable solution of the problem. 
But it is valueless as a preparation 
for life; the children, once outside 
the nursery, will not find that life 
gives them duplicates of the posses- 
sions of their fellowmen. Unless 
they are trained in the nursery to 
meet this fact of life, they will be 
tempted to appropriate, or at best 
to covet those things of their neigh- 
bors that they desire and lack. How 
can this important lesson best be 
taught to little children? 

One of the best means is, of 
course, the story. There are many 
stories which teach this lesson. One 
of the very best is Frank Divides the 
Cake. Perhaps there is no story for 
children in which the right of an- 
other to his own property is both so 
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vividly and so literally set forth. 
All the members of the tea party 
were to receive pieces of cake of 
exactly the same size. Frank, who 
was commissioned to divide the 
cake, performed his task with a 
completeness which included even 
a just distribution of the grains of 
sugar with which the cake had been 
sprinkled! Every child should have 
the aid of this story in learning to 
respect property rights. 

I remember one such child. Her 
conception of the difference between 
meum and tuum had been vague un- 
til she heard this story. From that 
time this difference has had a clarity 
which could not be improved upon. 
On one occasion, needing additional 
refreshments for a little tea party, 
she came and asked me to lend her 
some crackers. I gave her the 
cracker jar; there were only seven 
and a half crackers in it, so at my 
suggestion she took them all. The 
next day she came to return them. 
When I opened the little parcel, 
done up in tissue paper, I found not 
only crackers of exactly the same 
kind, but seven and a half of them! 

Another story which teaches an 
important aspect of property rights 
is The Purple Jar. Rosamond’s 
mother was able to add to the 
child’s possessions one of two things, 
a pair of shoes or the famous jar. 
Rosamond took the jar and took 
with it the consequences, and her 
comment upon her own predica- 
ment, with which the story ends, 
will be of use to every child: 


How I wish that I had chosen the shoes! 
They would have been of so much more use 
to me than that jar: however, I am sure, no, 
not quite sure, but I hope I shall be wiser 
another time. 
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Equally significant is the conver- 
sation between Rosamond and her 
mother, when the little girl is trying 
to choose between the shoes and the 
jar: 

“Well, my dear, have you decided?” 

‘Mamma! — yes, — I believe I have. If 
you please, I should like to have the flower- 
pot; that is, if you won’t think me very 
silly, mamma.” 

“Why, as to that, I can’t promise you, 
Rosamond; but when you have to judge for 
yourself you should choose what would 
make you happy, and then it would not 
signify who thought you silly.” 


Children should early be taught 
that their possessions should repre- 
sent their own tastes and their own 
desires, — not those of other per- 
sons; and that they should choose, 
when merely considering the ques- 
tion of pleasure, what they them- 
selves like, not what other persons 
will admire them for seeming to 
like! The Purple Jar will help to 
bring this sturdy condition of char- 
acter about. : 

Only the other day there called 
upon me a little boy, to whom, I 
knew, rather too much had been 
said about my interest in the sub- 
ject of books and reading for chil- 
dren. In order to entertain the 
child I brought out a book or two 
and a box of water-color paints, — 
a very pleasing box. When the 
child was going home, I said to him, 
“We have had such a nice visit, — I 
should like to give you something 
to remember it by. Which will you 
have, 4sop’s Fables or Gulliver's 
Travels, or the paint box?” 

His eyes lighted at the last words; 
but he hesitated and reflected. 
*Then he burst out, “I know books 
are nice to have, and I like them; 
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but I have some, and I have n’t any 
paint box and I never saw one like 
this. And it is right, is n’t it, when 
you are asked to choose what you 
like, to choose what you do like?” 

“Tt certainly is,” I agreed, as I 
gave him the paint box. 

“Tn one book I have,” he said, “I 
read a story about choosing what 
you like, so I thought I always 
would when asked. I did n’t, some- 
times, before I read the story,” 
he confided, “because sometimes I 
knew what the other person thought 
it would be nice for me to choose, 
and I would choose that.” 

The story he had read was, I dis- 
covered, The Purple Jar. Though 
not the lesson primarily intended by 
the author of the story, he still had 
received not only a lesson to be 
found in it, but one of the most val- 
uable lessons there is in relation to 
property. 

There is another, quite as impor- 
tant a side to this matter of property 
rights, — namely, respecting not 
only the right of others to their own 
property, but also their right to 
their own choice in the matter. 
Children must be taught that it not 
only is wrong to take and to covet 
those things that belong to another, 
but also to scorn the taste of that 
other; in short, to think him or her 
“silly” to have chosen just that! 
This is, of course, a more difficult 
lesson both to learn and to teach 
than either of the others, for the 
reason that it is but “natural” to 
prefer one’s own judgment to that 
of another. However, the lesson 
not only should be, but may be 
learned, and learned through 
stories. 
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Of all the stories of the world 
there is none which teaches it more 
truly and poignantly than Don 
Quixote. The book as a whole, and 
each one of its famous episodes, 
teaches above everything else that 
each human being must go his own 
way, not only doing but obtaining 
that which in the highest sense will 
make him “happy.” It also makes 
clear that the chief obstacles in the . 
way are put there by those persons 
who think what is being sought is 
“silly.” This must be made plain 
to the children without in any way 
creating in their minds confusion as 
to what is essentially wise or foolish. 
As some one has wisely said in rela- 
tion to this matter, a combination 
of the Golden Rule and common 
sense, in equal parts, will protect a 
child or a grown-up against either 
too great reliance on his own judg- 
ment or a too ready acceptance of 
that of another. 

Property rights is a broad term; 
it includes so much, — those things 
which each one has, or would have. 
Having used to the fullest extent 
the right story at the right time to 
teach children to respect property 
rights, the lesson might well be sup- 
plemented by an occasional repeat- 
ing of these words of the Declaration 
of Independence: — 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 


alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 


At the present time, when the 
most sacred property rights of the 
world are being violated, the signifi- 
cance of these familiar words should 
be most carefully taught to children. 
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CHILDREN AND THE STREET 
BY PHILIP DAVIS 
Director, Civic Service House, Boston; author 
of Sireetland 

For good or evil, the street ranks 
with the home and school in mould- 
ing child life and personality. How 
to extract the good from street life 
and suppress the evil; how to get 
the street to codperate instead of 
competing with home and school, 
our proudest institutions, is one 
of the great educational problems 
of twentieth-century cities. During 
the last few decades, the home has 
partly surrendered its old-time su- 
premacy as character-builder not 
merely to the school, its public 
competitor, but to the streets, its 
most formidable foe. 

We shall never-take children off 
the streets unless we first build 
houses for children rather than for 
profit. Model housing legislation 
has too frequently been advocated 
merely from the point of view of the 
very poor. Had we originally ap- 
proached housing legislation from 
the point of view of the children, 
who have suffered most from its 
lack, greater victories than air- 
shafts and fire-escapes might have 
been recorded by this time. The 
children living in apartments still 
await a legislator with sufficient 
imagination and courage to say to 
the sinister forces of profit and 
greed, “These children need more 
than air-shafts and alleys, more 
than standing room. They must 
have room to move about, to play, 
to’ do things. Therefore you shall 
not build on every inch of the lot, 
nor back to back, nor side to side.” 

In the mean time, children must 


live, and should be well and hafpy. 
They must even be prepared to 
grapple with those unsolved prob- 
lems which they are destined to in- 
herit from us. We must keep them 
off the street, but how? Why not 
begin by converting the so-called 
parlor or “front room” into a play- 
room? Nothing could be more use- 
less than the parlor of to-day, gen- 
erally crowded with plush furniture. 
During the week it is almost always 
locked, while the children play on 
the sidewalk. Being the largest and 
best-lighted room in the house, the 
front room answers admirably the 
requirements for a playroom, study 
room,.and home library. The home 
without a library is still in the ma- 
jority, perhaps because there is no 
provision for quiet study in the 
average home. If the front rooms 
were more generally available, the 
“travelling home library” would 
vastly encourage self-education 
The restoration of the back yard 
into a playground is as urgent as the 
conversion of the parlor into a play- 
room. We must learn to place the 
needs of the children above the 
needs of the garbage to which the 
back yard is now dedicated. The 
old-time house-yards have disap- 
peared from our cities, though chil- 
dren were never more in need of 
them than they are to-day. The 
space between the back walls of 
two apartment houses, now called 
a yard, is practically no more val- 
uable for play than the air-shafts 
which the law requires for light and 
air. Suburban development has not 
improved upon the back-yard of 
the apartment zones, but rather 
tends to reproduce it. Everywhere 
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the mushroom growth of “three- 
deckers” goes on unchecked. We 
are thus foredooming suburbs and 
towns before they become annexed 
or citified. - 

Back-yards have great possibili- 
ties. If, for instance, the back-yards 
of all apartment houses in a block 
were joined, the open space thus 
created would make a central court 
which would become a veritable 
oasis in the desert. This kind of 
central court was worked out by 
the “Association for Good Build- 
ing” of Rome in a most hopeless 
region, known as San Lorenzo. In- 
deed this very court gave rise to the 
“Children’s Houses” now attract- 
ing world-wide attention. 

Think what it would mean to the 
mothers of an apartment house to 
be able to watch through the win- 
dows their children at play in such a 
court, protected against street haz- 
ards, physical and moral alike! 
Such courts should ultimately have 
“Children’s Houses” too. These 
houses should be under the expert 
guidance of kindergartners who 
would eventually transform the 
courts into kindergartens of real 
beauty. Such kindergartens would 
restore to both children and grown- 
ups the mutual companionship, 
which alone makes life worth living. 

Roof gardens are similarly pos- 
sible. In the justly called “lung 
blocks” where the houses are 
jammed in, side to side, each shar- 
ing a party wall, a roof garden could 
run from end to end. The continu- 
ous roof garden and central court 
would thus restore to the children 
nearly every inch of space the 
apartment house has taken from 
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them. A continuous roof would also 
be a blessing in case of fire. Inci- 
dentally it would improve the sky 
line. Even where houses stand 
apart, their roofs could be con- 
nected by means of bridges. Indi- 
vidual roofs can easily be turned 
into roof gardens and ideal chil- 
dren’s playgrounds. 

Many schools and social settle- 
ments have demonstrated this. The 
“* Civic Service House Roof Garden” 
(Boston) has just completed its 
tenth year. Besides the flowers we 
plant ourselves, the park depart- 
ment kindly furnishes flowers and 
plants which give it a real garden 
effect. A canvas awning agreeably 
tempers the heat. Classes and clubs 
meet there every night. The house 
is therefore as well attended in sum- 
mer as in winter. 

Several houses in that neighbor- 
hood are now using their roofs for 
resting and sleeping. Some have 
splendid roof garden exhibits every 
summer. The roofs would be more 
commonly used to-day if they were 
safe and suitable and if landlords 
and janitors did not interfere. Dur- 
ing the war, an immigrant father 
bought his boy a toy gun and took 
him up on the roof garden to teach 
him how to shoot. The janitor dis- 
covered them and promptly or- 
dered them back to the street. 
“This is no shootin’ gallery,” he 
declared. ‘“‘What’s the street for, 
anyway?” 

Improved schools, like improved 
homes, will materially help to keep 
children off the streets. The latest 
schools have fresh-air rooms, roof 
gardens, and large school yards 
used as playgrounds during the sum- 
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mer. Some have school gardens, 
which are cultivated by the children 
even after school is over. They 
have gymnasiums and baths open 
all the year round. Many have chil- 
dren’s libraries and study rooms. A 
surprisingly large number of schools 
even have moving pictures. 

Some model schools are going 
further. They are trying to meet 
every legitimate neighborhood need. 
They encourage activities as well as 
“studies.” Their center of interest 
is no longer the school building but 
the neighborhood. They seek to 
direct the activities of the children 
outside the schoolrooms. Presently 
we shall learn to measure the influ- 
ence of schools by what happens 
outside school hours. The model 
school will be a clearing house for 
neighborhood interests and activi- 
ties. Schools are fast becoming so- 
cial centers. They are used evenings 
and Sundays by grown-ups as well 
as by children. As the kindergartens 
effectively take off the streets in 
the morning thousands of little chil- 
dren under compulsory age, so so- 
cial centers are now taking off the 
streets the youth above the compul- 
sory age. Four hundred social cen- 
ters have been opened within a 
decade, with a phenomenal atten- 
dance and a multitude of activities. 

About eight million people at- 
tend moving picture shows daily. 
We are told that at least a tenth 
of the population of Greater New 
York goes to the movies every day. 
No recreation is so popular, not 
even baseball. City children, when 
they are not at the movies, are often 
engaged on the curbstones, imitat- 
ing in word and deed the heroes 
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and heroines they have seen on the 
screen. The movies are more in 
keeping with the spirit of the street 
than the sedate schools. They 
therefore easily compete with the 
schools in spite of the admission fee. 
Were the movies always educational, 
they would be simply supplement- 
ing the work of the schools. There 
is certainly much in them which 
schools will have to. incorporate. 
The schools can no more ignore 
their influence than that of the 
streets. The immediate problem of 
the school and home is, therefore, 
this: How to relate itself to these 
overwhelming influences affecting 
children and make them serve the 
social purpose. 

The next twenty-five years will 
witness the reorganizing and social- 
izing of street life in ways un- 
dreamed of in the whole history of 
education. Nothing will be done 
as it is done to-day. We shall, in 
the first place, insist on the whole- 
life plan of education. True educa- 
tion is a continuous process. Every 
waking moment of the child’s life is 
strictly educational. We shall also 
insist on full-day schooling of chil- 
dren up to and including the crucial 
years of adolescence. This part- 
time schooling (five hours out of 
twenty-four) now prevalent all over 
the country is no less objectionable 
than the part-time schooling still 
existing in the city of New York. 

Professor Dewey, in his profound 
volume, School and Society, worked 
out a symbolic plan of the future 
school. The plan calls for a school 
building, put in the center of a gar- 
den to give it natural setting. At 
one side of the building are the 
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hotties. Footpaths connect home 
and school, suggesting the 


free interplay of influences, materials and 
ideas between the home life and that of the 
school. 


At another side of the school build- 
ing, walks lead to garden, park and 
country, suggesting the relation of 
the schools to natural environment, 
the great field of geography in 
the widest sense. From the garden, 
Professor Dewey suggests, the chil- 
dren should be 


led on to the surrounding parks and fields 
and then into the wider country, with all 
its facts and forces. 


On the third side of this ideal school 
building, doors open out to the 
world of business, suggesting the 
necessity for free play between the 
school and the needs and forces of 
industry. On the fourth side is the 


university proper, with its various phases, 
its laboratories, its resources in the way of 
libraries, museums and professional schools. 


This ideal plan deliberately 
leaves out the streets, the movies 
and the many other sordid influ- 
ences which make havoc with our 
present scheme of education. If 
this plan could therefore be revised 
in the same broad spirit of idealism, 
and adapted to meet the immedi- 
ate needs of childhood in our huge 
American cities, we should then 
have a working model of the ideal 
school and home of the future. 


TEACHING THE RIGHT USE OF 
MONEY 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


FInancliAL efficiency for which busi- 
ness is aiming so compulsively and 
toward which the new housekeep- 
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ing is tripping so confidently with 
its budgets, is extending itself very 
timidly to the high-school boys and 
girls. Three years’ of living in a 
boys’ preparatory school and a 
twenty years’ observation in a uni- 
versity town of the irresponsibility 
of college students lead to the con- 
clusion that many pitiable mistakes 
and countless tragic calamities of 
college days are due solely to lack 
of preparedness. The parents have 
neglected to establish in the boys 
and girls any financial standards to 
give them any practice in main- 
taining such. They do not know 
how to buy, how to manage, how 
to keep within the standard of the 
family income, — which is the true 
economy of money for them. The 
following notice in the college daily 
paper, this morning, is a significant 
reflection of this lack of responsi- 
bility and the distrust it engenders: 
“The Athletic Association will ac- 
cept no checks from under-gradu- 
ates for payments.” This means 
that the home sends its boys out 
to meet the actual demands of the 
world (though a college world) 
with a check book and without 
the moral principles or practice of 
business efficiency to use it rightly. 

Aside from the question of pre- 
paredness or expediency is the ques- 
tion of monetary justice to the 
high-school student. There is as 
great a change between the stan- 
dard of high-school life to-day and 
in a former day, as between our 
present home life and that of our 
parents. More luxuries and more 
temptations? Yes, but more aca- 
demic necessities and immediate 
equipment and more social obliga- 
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tions, which are just as binding to 
school youth as are the many accu- 
mulated obligations that have gath- 
ered and cling like barnacles to our 
maturer years. There are fountain 
pens and proper pads, orchestra 
dues or glee club fee, class pictures, 
class tax, athletic subscription and 
“togs.” There are plays and fairs 
and entertainments with candy, — 
which the girls made, and which 
must, therefore, be bought. It is 
the very time when social instinct 
is developing. The young people 
love to “sign up” and to contribute, 
and all this teaches that desira- 
ble subordination of self to others 
which makes the life of the younger 
members of the family endurable. 
The high-school student has ‘need 
of his or her own allowance for the 
job at which we have set him; but 
the parental mind refuses to adjust 
itself to the changed conditions: It 
is like the farmer who has moved 
to town and can’t see, if he “‘pays 
the bills,” why his wife should need 
money in her purse in town more 
than on the farm. 
We are not to-day speaking of 
the splendid sturdy band of high- 
school boys and girls whose parents 
have no allowance to give them. 
Our question is, Shall the high- 
school boy or girl be given an allow- 
ance, or shall he earn it? The ques- 
tion presupposes the family income 
to include the child’s support, but 
asks whether he shall manipulate 
his share, and if so, when and how? 
If a boy or girl has time and strength 
and desires to do chores for the 
neighbors, there is no reason why he 
should not receive money if he earns 
it, but let him never be paid more 
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than he earns, nor let his duties be- 
come perfunctory. I heard a boy of 
seventeen say he had the best sum- 
mer of his life working ten weeks on 
a farm, getting up at four o’clock 
and milking, sometimes, fifteen 
cows. Yet he was not paid. Home 
tasks, too, have a value quite above 
dollars and cents or money thrift. 
A furnace should not keep a more 
even temperature run by a paid 
than by an unpaid son. One thing 
is certain, the boy who is over-paid 
for caring for it will never again 
want to care for it without pay, 
My own memory of sharing home 
tasks brings no sense of irksome 
toil, like the historic wood-pile of 
fictional fame, though there is a dis- 
tinct recollection of happy hustling 
to get things finished by Saturday 
noon. My parents distinctly dis- 
approved of paying any of us for 
home tasks. The best argument to- 
day in favor of paying our boys for 
chores is that only by so doing do 
the boys really do them, and so re- 
ceive the discipline of the task it- 
self! ‘ 
There are certain distinct disad- 
vantages in encouraging a boy to 
earn money during school term. It 
dissipates his interest. He has not 
time, if he does faithful academic 
work, enters into school activities 
and has some hobby all his own (as 
every one should) —wireless, tennis, 
baseball, music, or reading. If a boy 
makes a success of earning, he may 
lose interest in school. His thirst 
for money will be greater than for 
knowledge, perhaps. A sophomore 
read me a letter yesterday in which 


“his father asked him to offer his 


younger brother five dollars if he 
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would “make” high-school next 


September; the sophomore said an 
older brother had offered him that 
amount. ‘“‘He likes money better 
than anything in the world,” ex- 
plained the youth; “he did make a 
real success of his chickens.” But 
chickens were not his business just 
then. All his companions passed by 
him. He is left behind, uninterested, 
lonely, sensitive, and all the money 
he has earned cannot buy now 
what he has missed. And there was 
not the slightest need of that boy’s 
earning money! Early industrial or 
business efficiency is good only if 
permanent. One wonders whether, 
if the boy had been given his own 
little allowance to manipulate by 
investing it in himself and in his 
business of getting an education, 
he would not have been satisfied? 
From fourteen to seventeen are 
hard years. During these years the 
working boy and girl starts out to 
earn his living. The Gary plan has 
made flexibility the key to hold 
them longer in school. To-day all 
emphasis is on lack of severe re- 
straint. Yet we all know there is no 
restraint so severe as that of an 
empty purse. 

A mother explained her boy’s 
leaving high-school to go into the 
Chain Works, saying, ““He was do- 
ing so well in school, but the boys 
at work showed him their money, 
— and his father does n’t give him 
any.” Most school children’s allow- 
ances appear to be given by squeez- 
ings of the housekeeping fund, aug- 
mented by unchronicled dispropor- 
tionate extras from father, till the 
father vaguely realizes that the boy 
likes to have a little loose change in 


his pocket and consents to a fifty 
cents or a dollar a week, but even 
then does not realize the need. 
Much discontent and irritation is 
due perhaps to the fact that we ask 
impossible things of a high-school boy 
or girl with empty pockets. We trust 
them with our motor boats and cars 
and with our own lives and the lives 
of our friends, but are reluctant to 
entrust to them manipulation of the 
little money we mean them to have, 
even when we tie it up neatly in a 
budget. Making a budget forces 
one to think about things more use- 
ful than thrift. It makes girls and 
boys jointly responsible partners 
with fathers and mothers (although 
there may be strenuous sessions 
making accounts balance. When 
Susan McBride, of Dear Enemy 
fame, realizing that her orphans 
knew nothing of the purchasing 
power of money, let them buy at 
the local stores, she wrote Judy, 
“It is more expensive than the 
wholesale way, but the education 
that is being thrown in is worth the 
difference.’ Older children than 
orphans, too, have little notion of 
the amount of money spent for their 
needs, or of its apportionment. Yet 
we must turn them into that same 
world with those orphans, — a 
world governed wholly by the pur- 
chasing power of money and cru- 
elly brutal to the ignorant, where 
we cannot shelter nor guide after 
them. Economy and thrift do not 
come by chance any more than 
courtesy, truthfulness, or courage. 
Habit is the controlling factor in the 
discipline of the mind toward spend- 
ing. It is easy to do the things oft 
repeated, even to say ““No” to one’s 
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self, or to sacrifice some good things 
that one may not miss something 
better. The parents consulted agree 
that these ends are best attained 
by giving students entering high- 
school an allowance called “‘spend- 
ing money,” which shall cover 
school needs and recreation. Car 
tickets or mileage seemed preferred 
to an enlarged allowance for trans- 
portation. At sixteen, or the be- 
ginning of third year high-school, 
many parents increased this allow- 
ance that it might include the 
cost of clothes. Others wished 
later they had done so! Not one 
parent has expressed regret for 
having. given an allowance, — 
while many have spoken with 
unconcealed pride of their sur- 
prise at the children’s ability to 
manage, — “ with advice, of course.” 

If a mother has taken a daughter 
with her when buying her clothes, 
and if a son has accompanied his 
father, and both have encouraged 
expressions of preference, standards 
of kind and style have been estab- 
lished for the item of clothing (larg- 
est in the budget). The girl will not 
select that atrocious huge check 
coat that was so alluring on the 
clever salesgirl. The boy will avoid 
the “pully” goods in the trousers 
that would not hold the crease. If 
mistakes do occur when they go 
alone, in a small city, or even at re- 
liable firms in a large city, one can 
hold clerks somewhat responsible 
for the abuse of ignorance, and it 
is surprising how well a girl will 
shop who takes herself seriously as 
a purchasing factor. She will de- 
mand fair play better than the lady 
who asked me to go with her to her 
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tailor to take back for alteration the 
new suit that was so wrong. She 
was “afraid to go alone.” We can 
warn against the allurement of fraud 
advertisements and the hypocritical 
economy of sales in standardized 
articles. To apportion a budget de- 
pends upon so many things, —so- 
cial standards, environment, local 
prices, and on what constitutes 
necessary expenses. The child in 
every family has his particular 
needs, and I should be sorry to 
cramp any girl or boy by suggesting 
she or he be squeezed into too small 
a budget. “Look out, you’ll get 
him in wrong!” said two youths 
who read the budget below, given 
me by a boy who had full allowance 
his last two years in high-school, as 
did his brothers. 

The father of this boy says, 
“There is nothing worse that you 
can do for a boy than give him too 
much money, — unless it be to give 
him too little.” I quote this father 
because he builds his plan around 
his boy or girl, not the boy or girl 
around the plan, and because he has 
a munificent salary as an efficiency 
expert, which enables him to make 
efficiency, not expediency, his mot- 
to in his careful methods with his 
four boys and one girl. He is abso- 
lutely straightforward with them, 
emphasizing only fundamentals. 
Anything asked of a boy or girl at 
this age must be something he sees 
is capable of being carried out. That 
is why this particularly wise parent 
always asks each boy to sit down 
and make out his own budget. “He 
makes the first one too small every 
time and I show him where,” said 
the father, and added, “He can’t 
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buy many neckties on that, but he 
can borrow mine, — and ties, silk 
socks and handkerchiefs are such 
excellent Christmas gifts.” 


Budget of High-School Boy in Last Two 


4 pair shoes 
I overcoat or rain coat 


I pair extra trousers 
6 shirts (soft collars on some)... 
12 collars 
12 pair socks 
6 underwear 
8 handkerchiefs 
neckties 


school needs and recreation in- 
creased to $5 a month 


A fifteen dollar a month budget, 
thirty-six dollars of this was earned 
toward the spending allowance, 
which is otherwise rather large. 
The sister had twenty dollars a 
month. They needed no carfare. 
To-day I have been much inter- 
ested in looking over a freshman’s 
account book in which is set down 
everything he has spent in the past 
six years, from the recorded one cent 
for gum in the grammar school ac- 
count (when he was receiving thir- 
ty-five cents a week), to the one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars for 
college tuition. Early in the book 
I noticed the allowance once was 
reduced from thirty-five cents to 
thirty cents and asked explanation. 
“Probably some errand I neglected 
to do. We were supposed to do 
what we were told,” he added whim- 
sically. “‘I never went in the hole, 
but I stayed home from a game 
if I, did n’t have the price. Father 
hag a system,” he continued, “by 


which we received no allowance till 
we balanced our accounts.” Amaz- 
ingly well the two dollars a month 
sufficed for the first two years of 
high-school; the third year the ac- 
countant assumed the care of the 
furnace, and the book with increas- 
ing animation records other casual 
earnings, — caddying, and snow 
shoveling, — and a proportionately 
increased sense of obligations, — 
shoe repairs and bicycle and athletic 
goods, church presents. The boy’s 
chum exclaimed, “That book is a 
study in psychology. It tells the 
whole story of a boy, — everything 
he did. You can see him grow and 
develop.” ‘That one dollar for a 
*necktie is for one I bought of Bob, 
who had gone to college and was 
raising my standards,” explained 
the owner of the book, “‘and that 
dollar and a half for theatre is for 
two tickets; I took a girl, but the 
fifty cents for sophomore play was 
necessary because it was sister’s 
class play.” One dollar and twenty- 
five cents for repairing victrola puz- 
zled me. ‘‘Was it yours?” I asked. 
“T thought so apparently when I 
took it apart,” he replied; “so of 
course I had to pay for having it 
put together.” There it all was, — 
the record of the discipline of a strict 
accounting in anything. It was even 
a study in handwriting, — the mid- 
dle a rambling hand, but the latest 
college entries resembling plainly 
the unformed hand that made the 
first record, as if to prove to us that 
any art in the end is after all but 
the fulfilling of the things of youth. 
“Those last ten months of school 
average five dollars instead of two 


dollars,” I said. “Yes, but I’d 
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rather have done it on two dollars a 
month (without the earnings and 
birthday presents) than to have 
been without a regular allowance.” 
**So would I,” said the chum. This 
boy had no clothes allowance. 
Every year he had put a little in the 
bank. 

For some reason mothers seem 
more reluctant to give girls clothes 
allowance than boys. Is it not be- 
cause a boy’s wardrobe has already 
become emancipated from feminine 
supervision? A father is more in- 
different. He cannot make himself 
attach the same importance to out- 
er apparel that women accord it. 
There are more standardized styles 


in men’s clothing. The boy, once: 


in a good tailor shop with his father, 
watch in hand, is spurred to be 
businesslike and come to a decision. 
The girl must be steered carefully 
past the freak clothing till she learns 
that all fad apparel increases price 
and is impractical as well as con- 
spicuous. A long-suffering but pa- 
tient mother, watching her fifteen- 
year-old daughter try on impossible 
hat after hat, turned to a friend and 
spoke disapprovingly of a boarding 
school that could have so degenerat- 
ed her child’s taste. Later, as they 
stepped into the elevator, the girl 
said, “‘Were n’t those hats hideous? 
There was n’tone I’d take as a gift.” 
She was only seeking to know her 
own possibilities and the mother 
was wise to let her make her own de- 
liberations; next day | met that girl 
in a very severely simple, but sty- 
lish hat and suit, which she had 
selected herself, perfectly satisfac- 
tory in price and quality, her mo- 
ther told me. 
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Booth Tarkington makes clear to 
parents, dull of vision, the force of 
the newly awakened desire for per- 
sonal adornment and particularity 
of style at seventeen. The thought 
of wearing anything outgrownor un- 
becoming is unbearable. Nor is the 
article in the boy or girl mind neces- 
sarily more expensive or impractical 
than the detested one in the paren- 
tal thought. “I am so cross,” said 
a mother one day, “Grace and 
Mary and Margaret have all been 
called in to pass judgment over 
mine on this lovely gown I selected 
for Jane.” It was a natural social 
instinct. Jane cares only for the 
opinion of those her own age in 
this matter. “‘Why do you select 
her clothes?” I ventured timidly. 
“Why not give her a limit of price, 
or an allowance and put the respon- 
sibility up to her?” “My girls could 
n’t manage it as well as I do,” she 
replied, ‘‘and besides, I’ve no idea 
what I spend. I would n’t for any- 
thing tell her what I spent for this 
suit.”” On my way home I dropped 
in at a friend’s on whose desk was a 
new picture of her daughter. “Is- 
n’t it wonderful,” exclaimed the mo- 
ther. “Do you know she saved from 
her allowance to have these taken 
for our Easter surprise. We are so 
proud of her. Her father just gave 
her what she wanted till last fall and 
I got desperate and put her on an 
allowance last September of twenty- 
five dollars a month for clothes and 
spending money too. She is so in- 
terested in making it do; decided 
she didn’t need the new party 
gown, it’s so near summer. She got 
a collar and cuff set and belt for her 
serge suit and is as pleased as if it 
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were new.” Here is a peep in the 
account book of this girl at board- 
ing-school covering the first three 
months. 


Budget for Three Months of a Girl at 
Boarding-School 


fall suit 
gymnasium shoes and 2 pairs slip- 


2 blouses 
stockings 

ribbon and frills 
class dues 

note book 
missionary dues 
telegram 


presents 
chaperonage 
theatres 


$71.00 


We cannot tell how a boy or girl 
can manage money till he or she 
loses the sense that we have hold 
of the purse string. We could not 
teach a boy to run a car if we kept 
our hands on the wheel. What we 
do is to sit close by and advise and 
encourage and grow suddenly very 
particular about the traffic rules till 
we find ourselves one day in the 
back seat enjoying the scenery with 
seventeen at the wheel. Parental 
tact and tolerance will come, not 
from expediency, but from sympa- 
thetic understanding of the boy’s 
or girl’s point of view, without any 
assumption of superiority when the 
budget makes us all partners and a 
boy.or girl feels responsible with, as 
well as to his parents for the use he 
makes of his dimes and nickels, and 
when no account means no allow- 
ance. 


For a century the best abilities of 
our land have been devoted to the 
accumulation of wealth, and it has 
taken a war to make us wonder 
whether our ideal of financial power 
is a success. Jacob Schiff told the 
Cornell students the other day that 
he had never taken a dollar out of 
his Bethlehem steel. All his satis- 
faction had come from making it a 
success. (Yet we could n’t say that 
Mr. Schiff is not “thrifty.”) In 
teaching the right use of money to 
boys and girls one does not need to 
emphasize the earning (unless it is 
necessary), but teach them to find 
their satisfaction in putting the al- 
lowances we give them conscien- 
tiously into their education in order 
to make of themselves a success 
that they may, later, give the more 
to their world. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR JUNE 


1. How can a teacher best instill in high- 
school girls who have acquired the habit 
of reading rather cheap sensational nov- 
els a love for good literature? 


Tus can best be begun by the 
teacher’s mentioning to the girl 
good books which she herself has 
enjoyed, — mentioning them one at 
a time and as casually as possible. 
The girl will very likely read the 
books cited, and then the teacher 
may talk them over with her. Es- 
pecial care should be taken to rec- 
ommend good books rather than 
to condemn bad ones. In this as in 
many other problems, substitution 
is the only effectual method of salu- 
tion. 


2. What course should be followed in the 
case of a little girl of four who delib- 
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erately makes a point of not obeying 
exactly, — for instance, when told to 
sit in a certain chair, does sit, but in an- 
other chair? 


Patience and firmness‘are equally 
netessary in this case. The mother 
must make sure that the child does 
obey her exactly. This may take a 
disproportionate amount of time 
at first, but gradually the lesson 
will be learned. 

3. What should parents do when guests 

, in the house offer the children small 

s sums of money? 

Local custom is the usual guide 
in such a matter as this. In Eng- 
land, for instance, visitors almost 

‘invariably make presents of small 
sums of money to the children of 
the household. In some parts of 
America this is done; in others not. 
There would seem to be no real rea- 
son against such gifts, — the reason 
for them is that guests wish to give 
the children little presents and do 
not know just what would be most 
acceptable; giving money is but 
anpther way of asking the children 
to choose their own gifts. 


4».What course should be followed by a 
‘mother when her little boy, after being 
punished by his father, comes to her 
for comfort? 


This mother should not, I think, 
refuse the little boy the desired 
comfort. If wise, she can caress him 
and console him for the punishment 
he has received and at the same 
time make it clear to him that his 
own wrong action brought it upon 
him. While sympathizing with his 
unhappiness she not only should, 
but very easily can make it quite 
plain that his father was right and 
he wrong. 


§. Should a girl of fourteen who cares no- 
thing for dress, always wishing to wear 
a middy blouse, be incited to care more? 


This girl will very likely learn 
from her young friends to care more 
about dress,—to care, indeed, 
quite as much as is necessary! Her 
mother should do nothing more than 
insist upon neatness and cleanness. 


6. Should children be allowed to say “ Hel- 
lo” to grown persons? 

“Hello,” is a small child’s most 
friendly salutation. It is perhaps 
better not to substitute another for 
it. This is one of those minor mat- 
ters which time will adjust without 
aid from grown-ups. 

7. What course should be followed with a 
boy of ten, a member of a church-going 
family, who has recently become much 
interested in the thought that one may 
worship as truly by going into the 
country on Sunday as by going to 
church? 

It should be made plain to this 
boy that there is much truth in the 
thought suggested, — but not all 
the truth. It should be called to 
his attention that while one may 
learn much by going into the coun- 
try on week days, one still does not 
learn so much that going to school 
becomes unnecessary. An intelli- 
gent boy of ten will not be long in 
realizing that there is no adequate 
substitute for church-going; that, 
while other things may be added to 
it on Sunday, nothing can take its 
place. 

8. What should be done about a little girl 
of five who has begun to call her father 
by his first name? 

The best thing to be done in this 
case is—nothing. Many achild has 
begun to call her father or her moth- 
er by the Christian name, — and 
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has stopped doing it without inter- 
vention of any kind. 

g. In a large family, how can the property 

rights of each child best be maintained? 

This is one of the most difficult 
problems of any family in which 
there is even one child. It can be 
solved only by each member of the 
family, whether a grown-up or a 
child, being scrupulously careful 
about the property rights of others, 
— always asking permission before 
borrowing, still more, before taking 
a share of anything belonging to 
another. While partly a matter of 
habit, this is also a matter of prin- 
ciple; this should be made plain to 
the children at the very begin- 
ning. 

10. How can a forgiving spirit best be de- 
veloped in children? 

If a tender, loving feeling for 
others be engendered in children 
there will be no difficulty in the 
matter of forgiveness. Children 
should early learn that no one is 
perfect and that all are doing their 
best. In short, codperation in well- 
doing should be taught. This will 
lead the children to understand that 
when one member of a group errs, 
everyone else of the group is some- 
what to blame. This will more 
effectually than anything else pre- 
vent “hard feeling,” — the oppo- 
site feeling to forgiveness. 


PREVENTING GOSSIPING 


Question No. 10, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for May, 1916, reads as follows: “How 
can children best be guarded against ac- 
quiring the habit of gossiping?” 

By turning the discussions of petty 
gossip to discussions of things that 
are “ worth while.” The great prob- 
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lems of to-day have so much inter- 


est for us all. 
Mrs. R. S. P., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


By showing them that the pre- 
cious time thus used might be put 
to better advantage. Teach the 
children how many enemies they are 
making among people by gossiping. 

G. H. Ds, 
Frostburg, Md. 


Anthony Trollope says, “Book 
lore, my friend, is your pass to the 
greatest, purest, and most perfect 
pleasures that God has prepared 
for his creatures.” Provide chil- 
dren with this and they will be able 
to make themselves interesting to 
others without talking of the faults 
of their associates. 


Mrs. W. S. Parisn, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Do not gossip in the presence of 
children. Change the subject the 
moment they begin to gossip. 
“Speak not ill of the absent” is a 
splendid motto for the home. I 
never encourage tattling in the home, 
— it is the forerunner of gossip. 


Mrs. R. H. Reap, 
Calumet, Mich. 


I always thought this fault in 
children was tale-bearing. I can’t 
associate a child with that ugly 
monster, gossip. Gossip is some- 
thing that should never be toler- 
ated in the home, for it is always 
hurtful, both to the one who tells it 
and also to the one about whom it 
is told. 


Mrs. E. P. Perry, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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PROMPT OBEDIENCE 


Be careful not to be constantly 
making commands about unim- 
portant things. Make the command 
—or better, request — but once. 
Speak the child’s name, and after 
his eyes have been turned to you, 
make your request distinctly and 
firmly. I have heard more than one 
mother give a command to a child 
and then say, “Now, mind ma- 
ma!” This suggests to the child 
that you do not expect obedience. 


ZoRayDA T. PANERO, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


My baby of two and a half obeys 
promptly, knowing I have a good 
reason for my request. At times he 
is dilatory, of course, but I try to be 
patient and show-him whyI want 
him instantly, as for instance, to see 
a bluebird that flew away because 
he came so slowly to the window. 


Mrs. H. V. B. K., 
Leonia, N.J. 


My little girl came home from 
school the other day and said that 
teacher read them a story of how 
Indian children never said, “In a 
minute.” Since then, when I have 
asked her to do things she would say, 
“Mama I am not going tosay, ‘Ina 
minute.’ I am going to do it now.” 


A SuBscriBER, 
Olean, N.Y. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
JULY 


(To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have had any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
seribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 


questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection, Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
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month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Epiror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


1. What course should be followed 
with a little girl of five who has 
a sister of seven and a brother 
of nine, and yet prefers the 
society of grown persons? 

2. How can a tendency to snob- 
bishness best be overcome in a 
girl of high-school age? 

3. Should a delicate, rather nerv- 
ous boy of nine who prefers to 
play with girls rather than with 
boys,—simply because the boys 
of his own age are stronger 
and rougher than himself, and 
the girls are gentle, — be allowed 
to do this, or should he be en- 
couraged to play with boys? 

Should children be taught that 

it is wrong to have a “‘favorite” 

sister or a “favorite” brother? 

5. At what age should children be 
permitted to make visits away 
from home unaccompanied by 
their parents? 

6. How can a fondness for jewelry 
best be directed in a girl of 
twelve? 

7. Should children be allowed to 
go barefoot? 

8. How can Sunday best be ob- 
served in the summer by a fam- 
ily in the country too far from 
any church to attend services? 

g. Should boys and girls of high- 
school age be allowed to tele- 

. phone to one another at will? 

10. Is it wise to let children know 

that one thinks them pretty? 


> 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Kipling’s India 
By Dr. Arley Munson 


Here is a tour of India wonderful in itself. 
It is more wonderful through Kipling’s real- 
isms of caste and congerings. The story is 
made marvelously clear now by perfect 
photography and ingenious and almost per- 
fect description of places and the intimes of 
Kipling’s various characters of song and 
story. 

We leave Bombay on the West and go to 
Simla, the summer capital of the whites up 
in the Hills. There is Annandale and the 
Viceregal Lodge, Elysium Hill, Takko Road 
and the shops of the Bazaar. Then off to 
the Himalayas and the tractless desert of 
Upper Rajputana. Peshawne and the 
Pathans and Afghans of the Border Coun- 
try are next visited. And so through La- 
hore and Amritsar, Cownpore, Banares, 
Mandalay, back to Calcutta. And through 
it all “You ’ve ’eard the East a callin’” in 
the most intimate of ways. It is a veritable 
treasure-house of Kiplingiana. ‘No! You 
won’t ’eed nothin’ else” and there’s “the 
sunshine, an’ the palm-trees an’ the tinkly 
temple-bells” throughout. 

To those who love Kipling and the magic 
of the East, this book of an American 
woman, long a resident physician in India, 
deserves place equallyj{with Kim, that won- 
der-child of world-old mysticism. ee 


(Doubleday Page & Co. Price $1.50 net.) 


The Hills of Hingham 
By Dallas Lore Sharp 


Tus quaint, amusing defense of content- 
ment and country life is the result of a four- 
teen-years-old enthusiasm for a small farm 
where Mr. Sharp is cultivating “every- 
thing from stones to stars”’ and raising four 
boys, besides beasts and birds and beans. 
On the advice of his neighbor, Joel More, 
to whom beans are mere beans, Mr. Sharp 
sticks to his “talking job” in the city, but 
assures us that to sit on his own stump 


and discover that the world can get on 
without him, is the beginning of wisdom, 
and to learn that he can get on without it, 
is the end of understanding. All this he 
philosophizes, sometimes from the stump, 
again before the open fire in the evening 
over his fascinating seed catalogues, or 
while leafing for the pigs. The book infuses 
into the reader something of the joy of help- 
ing make spring, even with a hired plow, 
or of “getting close to the meaning of 
things” in a field of fodder. Above all, Mr. 
Sharp convinces the commuter that the 
moral and physical values of the outdoor 
life of fields and wood and the homely 
healthy interests of the country life for the 
children overbalance the vicissitudes of 
daily travel or a wife’s isolation. The book 
has a charm all its own not confined to the 


rural minded. 
A. P.¢<. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25.) 


Fighting France 
By Edith Wharton 
WE have all heard of the cheerful, bewild- 


ered steadiness of spirit of the conscripts 
that poured from Paris in 1914, of the im- 
pressiveness of mobilization, discomforts of 
martial law, the terror in the eyes of the 
refugees, and the suffering of the wounded. 
Mrs. Wharton, too, saw all that. But it was 
for something else she looked and listened as 
she traveled from end to end of the French 
front, where the interlocked stare of innum- 
erable pairs of eyes watch from trench to 
trench mile after mile. She caught the tone 
of France tingling all along the line — (“the 
exaltation, energy, the hot resolve to domi- 
nate the disaster”). She found its proof in 
the acceptance of privations and its expla- 
nation in the intelligent, free expression of 
French spirit and ideals everywhere—in the 
cafés where the army off duty meets with- 
out rank distinction. She found it even in 
reborn Paris. ‘‘ There are women in Paris,” 
she writes, ‘‘ whose faces are like memorial 
medals, idealized images of what they were 
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in the flesh”; and it is her belief that Paris 
will long wish to wear a look worthy of the 
self-dedication and quiet authority in those 
faces, — the expression of single-minded- 
‘ness in sharing a common task. It is a book 
of extraordinary intent, interpreting anew 
the old, old paradox, as to how the most 
hideous of human retrogressions can some- 
times renew a nation’s soul. 
es: 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.00 net.) 


The Marketing of Farm Products 
By L. D. H. Weld, Ph.D. 


Tue author of this valuable work on a 
subject of such vital concern to both pro- 
ducer and consumer, is Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration in Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University, formerly Chief of 
Division of Agricultural Economics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The book applies 
scientific economic principles to the market- 
ing process, and explains its cost and 
methods and the functions of wholesale 
dealers. It discourses also upon public mar- 
kets, codperative marketing transporta- 
tion, and inspection, as they exist, with no 
pretense of constructive plans or appeal to 
a particular class. The author aims to cor- 
rect some astonishing misconceptions in the 
public mind and asks for data and codpera- 
tion in a further scientific study of the prob- 
lem, which may further remedial action. 
A. P. C. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.) 


Gibby of Clamshell Alley 


By Jasmine Stone van Dresser 


Gipsy “was n’t born as anybody kep track 
of”; but he belonged in Clamshell Alley, — 
at least he did n’t seem to belong anywhere 
else. Gibby dug clams with Bully McGreg- 
gar, who ran Clam Alley (the road along 
the Agawam River from the cove) till an old 
Granny with laughing eyes came along and 
he and she “‘dopted each other” and a de- 
serted house. How Gibby proved smarter 
than all the Alley, started a clean business, 
made friends, and at last found himself and 
the Judge, — is a story all boys will enjoy; 
for Mit, Jake and Pidgie are a wide-awake 
group. Gibby knew how to bind them by 
oaths “no fellow in a gang would dast to 
break,” and they made him captain of the 
old logger. They hunted buried treasure, — 
and even found some they did n’t hunt; but 
it was their rescue of Granny that made the 
Judge pronounce Gibby braver than some 
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men. We should like to meet Gibby, but 
his story would have been just as real and 
more readable told with less Cove dialect, 
A. P.& 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35 net.) 


Vesper Talks to Girls 
By Laura A. Knott 


Tuis principal of a well-known academy for 
girls believes that school girls are as inter. 
ested as their elders in serious subjects and 
she discusses not merely such things ag 
school friendships, the value of discipline,’ 
and enduring hardness, but the art of living 
with others, conflicting loyalties, sources’ 
of happiness, and the successful life. As 
Dr. Cabot told men what they live by, she 
shows school girls what things are worth 
while and why; how they are to be attained; 
and that these same things needed for suce 
cess in life are needed during preparation 
for life — in school. 

Every school girl will find in these talks 
some sound logic to fit her needs and if 
parents will read the book there may be 
heard fewer parental complaints of the 
restlessness of daughters, and of their be- 
ing “‘spoiled” by education. To such come 
plainers the author says, “Then don’t edu- 
cate them.” 

A. B.S 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net.) 


Handle with Care 
By Margaret Turnbull 


Janet Bacxtuorne, a young, independent 
city woman, a bit broken by institutional 
work, rents a tiny cottage at Covered 
Bridge, wherein to rest, read, work and get 
strong, — but not to know anybody. From 
the old toll-bridge keeper and at the notion 
store, Janet gleans all the dramatic facts 
concerning the natives,—who makes 
“knitty things,” and who puts up the best 
preserves. One person only is inscrutable, 
but marked “He ndle with Care” by all 
inhabitants, even so endorsed by himself. 
Janet makes a strange bargain with this re- 
prehensible person and keeps it despite the 
shaking of heads. Janet is all Steve thinks her, 
and Steve is what Janet makes him. Is there 
a faint echo of Galsworthy’s Justice, in the 
man waking from a dream, cursing as he 
feels for the bars, and are the Cameron Pot- 
teries an answer to that cry for prison re- 


- form? 
APG .i 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.35.) 








